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DECLARATION of PRINCIPLES 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


WVE BELIEVE in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation of church 
and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


WeE BELIEVE that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and that they 


comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


WE BELIEVE that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love of 
God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


WE BELIEVE in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the enjoy-. 
ment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm it is entitled to 


the respectful obedience of all. 


Wi: BELIEVE it is the right and should be the privilege of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided that in 
the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


y ee: ee a : : : 
W FE BELIEVE that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is subversive 
of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of both church 


and state. 


WE BELIEVE, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government to 
legislate on religious questions. 


WE BELIEVE it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to prevent 
religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and state, that all 


may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


y e 
W E BELIEVE in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free press, 
peaceable assembly, and petition. 


WE BELIEVE in the golden rule, which says, “Whatsoever ye would that men should 


do te you, do ye even so to them.” 


Religious Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Across the pages of history have been 
written many episodes of the War of Inde- 
pendence. No. one of these incidents is 
more widely known, perhaps, than the 
famous ride of Paul Revere on the night of 
April 18, 1775. 
From his humble home in Boston this 
energetic and forceful patriot rode forth 
to warn the citizens of Lexington and the 
surrounding country of the approach of the 
British. Thus the colonists were made 
aware of the coming struggle. When the 
red coats reached the village green, they 
were met by a band of men, resolute but 
few in number. Here was shed the first 
blood of the Revolution. This nation has 
grown to greatness because of her espousal 
of the principles of civil liberty and religi- f 
ous freedom. As Revere warned the men of his day of impending danger, 
so today the freemen of our fair land must guard well the avenues 
whereby subversive influences would destroy our great monument to 
freedom, one hundred and seventy-two years in building. 
The picture on our cover was taken by our art director especially for 
this number. 
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Our Constitution 


and Bill of Rights 


The Keystone of American Government 


By CHARLES 


[The Honorable Mr. Johnson is treasurer of the State of 
Californias He is known as an ardent champion of the prin- 
ciples of complete religious freedom and the entire separa- 
tion of church and state-——Kpitors. | 


Orr Constitution and Bill of Rights were 
conceived, designed, and executed during a period of 
intense national emotion. The first ten amendments 
to the Constitution were called the Bill of Rights, and 
were adopted to guarantee freedom of speech, press, 
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Congress in 1789 Submitted Twelve Amendments to the States for 
Ratification. All but the First Two Were Approved by the People. 
The Remaining Ten Constitute the American Bill of Rights 
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H. M, LAMBERT 


We, the People of America, Must Be Ever on Our 
Guard to Protect and Safeguard the Blessings of 
Liberty Secured for Us by Our Founding Fathers 


¢ 


G. JOHNSON 


religion, assembly, freedom from seizure, and all the 
other rights which would become a permanent heri- 
tage for Americans. 

The men and women of the colonies sacrificed all 
that life held dear to create the foundation of a na- 
tional government which embodied their faith. 

Our plan of government endows us with privileges 
never before enjoyed under any government. These 
privileges are vigilantly preserved by the mandates 
of the Constitution. It permits of nothing harmful 
to the welfare of all the people. When any sub- 
versive group tends to destroy these benefits, treason 
can be the only motive. 

The apprehension of any treasonable influence, 
detrimental to the welfare of all, is an act of loyalty-to; 
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our country, and every American should demonstrate 
his loyalty by unswerving vigilance. 

Our American way of life, provided for in the Bill 
of Rights, which has developed and progressed suc- 
cessfully for more than 150 years, permits us to live 
under a well-regulated government ; to practice a free, 
unhampered enterprise in our own land and with the 
nations of the world; to produce for use, gift, and 
profit; to practice private ownership; to enjoy free- 
dom of opportunity; to co-operate on a voluntary 
basis; to determine prices by free markets; and to 
compensate ea¢h according to its merits. Every indi- 
vidual has the freedom to determine his own destiny. 

Exemplary conduct by the citizens of our country 
will strengthen American morale, and their vigilance 
in counteracting every menacing fifth-column activity 
is a small price to pay for all that the Constitution 
provides for us. 

Before the Constitution was written, the mob drove 
our Congress from Philadelphia into New Jersey. 
Shay’s Rebellion assaulted the courthouse in the State 
of Massachusetts. Money was worth two cents on the 
dollar, and we were devoid of national credit. Great- 
est concern was felt on every side, and many of the 
people wanted to abandon any further effort and turn 
back voluntarily to the monarchies of Europe. 

In that black night of chaos, darkness, and despair 
fifty-five men met in Philadelphia and wrote the Con- 
stitution, and almost immediately light began to 
come out of darkness; order began to come out of 
chaos. It held the world in an attitude of awe and 
reverence and respect for more than a century, and 
it has stood the test of time. 

During the hundred years following its adoption 
and the founding of this republic, we made more hu- 
man progress—material, mental, and moral—than 
the world had known in all time. 

When that outstanding world statesmen, William 
Pitt, who at twenty-four years of age was prime min- 
ister of England, read our Constitution, he exclaimed, 
“Tt will be the wonder and admiration of all future 
generations and the model of all future constitutions.” 

Daniel Webster, who immortalized his name as 
“the great expounder of the Constitution,” said: “The 
experience of all ages will bear me out in saying that 
alterations of political systems are always attended 
with a greater or less degree of danger. They ought 
therefore never to be undertaken, unless the evil com- 
plained of be really felt and-the prospect of a remedy 














For We Must Share if We Would Keep 
That Blessing From Above; 
Ceasing to Give We Cease to Have, 
Such Is the Law of Love. 
—Bishop Trench. 
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clearly seen. The politician that undertakes to im- 
prove a Constitution with as little thought as a farmer 
sets about mending his plow, is no master of his 
trade.” 

Alexander Hamilton, regarding whom Gouverneur 
Morris remarked, “It seems as if God had called him 
suddenly into existence that he might assist to save a 
world,” said: “It would have a far-reaching influence 
for good if the American people and the people of 
other countries who are seeking a way out of almost 
insurmountable difficulties, could be persuaded to 
study the Constitution and read the discussion that 
led up to the meeting of the Constitutional conven- 
tion and the arguments that were advanced in the 
Federalist and elsewhere for its adoption.” 

The great William E. Gladstone, who served in the 
public life of England, in cabling his regrets at being 
unable to attend the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Constitution, said, “I regret that I cannot come... . 
The American Constitution is, so far as I ean see, the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

In a resolution adopted during this celebration in 
Philadelphia, it was beautifully and appropriately 
recited, “The adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States of America is the most important event 
in the history of the American people, and that instru- 
ment itself the sublimest ‘political achievement of 
mankind. It has taught the world that liberty can 
exist without license, and authority without tryanny. 
How completely the principles upon which it is based 
have met every national need and every national 
peril.” : 

Our Constitution has blessed not only this country, 
but also blessed the world, and it has within it the 
possibilities of extending liberty and orderly govern- 
ment throughout the world. A more general and thor- 
ough understanding of the Constitution is the best 
antidote for all isms. Let us cling tenaciously to that 
anchor of safety, the protection of all American ideals 
—the American Constitution. 

The four leading institutions in.this country are 
the home, the school, the church, and the government. 
The main function of government is to protect the 
individual in the exercise of every natural right. 

One of the serious questions confronting this gen- 
eration is, Are we lowering the standards in the social 
fabric ? Are laxness and looseness with respect to home 
ties increasing / 








I Shall Try to Correct Errors 

Where Shown to Be Errors; and 

I Shall Adopt New Views as Fast as 

They Shall Appear to Be True Views. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 
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The importance of our schools‘as an agency for the 
proper instruction of our youth in all civil matters 
that concern the welfare of the nation cannot be over- 
stressed. A high standard of citizenship is all im- 
portant, and a grave responsibility rests upon those 
who mold the minds of the youth. Every child who 
accepts educational training at the expense of the 
government should be impressed with the fact that an 
obligation has been incurred which can best be dis- 
charged only through a lifetime of intelligent and 
loyal devotion to the duties of citizenship. 

All through our history there has run, like a golden 
thread, a deeply religious strain. The influence of re- 
ligion has done much to set the standards and ideals 
of the nation. Although we have no state religion, 
although church and state have been kept apart, yet 
the effect of religious teaching by the churches is 
easily seen. 

The First Amendment to our Constitution states: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

This First Amendment to our Constitution defi- 


nitely separates the church and the state, and thus’ 


guarantees that all Americans may worship God in 
accordance with their own conscience without any 
interference from the state. Everyone can render unto 
God the things that are God’s without fear of coercion 
by the civil authorities. Should the state be given 
power to direct religious matters, freedom of religion 
would cease. 

There is a close relationship between the freedom 
of worship and the freedom of speech. Religious free- 
dom means more than permitting the individual to 
worship in the church of his choice. It gives him the 
right to assert his beliefs—verbally and in print. If 
freedom of speech and freedom of press were obliter- 
ated, then religious freedom would be wiped out. 

Any encroachment upon the Bill of Rights is like 
the first tiny rivulet seeping through a crack in a 
mighty dam. Once started, it is difficult to stop before 
the entire structure collapses. The mightiest weapon 
with which to fight any isms is the Bill of Rights. 

This’Pertinent Inscription and Also the One on the Opposite Page 


Are to Be Found on the Memorial to Alexander Hamilton on the 
Lake Front in Chicago, Illinois 


Liberty Mav Be Endangered by 


the Abuses of Liberty as Well 


as by the Abuses of Power 








A sound guarantee of religious freedom has always 
meant complete separation of church and state, and 
always will. President U. S. Grant stated this funda- 
mental principle when he said: “Let us all labor to 
add all needful guarantees for the more perfect se- 
curity of free thought, free speech, and free press, 
pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespective of 
nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar of money appropriated 
to their support, no matter how raised, shall be appro- 
priated to the support of any sectarian school... . 
Leave the matter of religion to the family altar, the 
church, and the private school supported entirely by 
private contributions. Keep the church and state for- 
ever separate.” 

We Americans may find ourselves faced with the 
tragic paradox of a crumbling bulwark of freedom 
here at home while we are busy defending democracy 
all over the world unless we guard and protect the 
basic rights guaranteed by the Constitution. We 
should be quick to oppose anything that attacks any of 
these rights. We should be vigilant to discern the be- 
ginnings of dangerous doctrines. We should remem- 
ber that the things we have, the rights we enjoy, are 
secured to us by a document—the Constitution—that 
has been well described as ‘‘matchless.” 

Without it to protect us we would be prey to the 
whims of officials moved only by their own inclina- 


tions. 
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The Public School and 


Sectarian Religion 


By AGNES 


[Mrs. Meyer has been for a considerable period a writer 
on social problems. She is well qualified, having held posi- 
tions of trust under appointment of three Presidents. Her 
latest public work has been as a member of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, whose report has recently 
been filed. Besides writing for different newspapers and 
magazines, she is also the author of several books.— 
EpiTors. | 


L. SHOULD BE MADE CLEAR at the very be- 
ginning of this article that I have the dignity and the 
values of religion as much at heart as the preservation 
of our secular school system. These are the two great- 
est forces for human betterment that we possess. But 
in developing my argument I shall be obliged to criti- 
cize now Protestant, now Catholic, actions and poli- 
cies. As I have no objective other than the welfare of 
my country, these criticisms will be made with malice 
toward none and charity for all. Let me be quite frank. 
My criticisms of certain sectarian practices arise from 
a deep devotion to Christian principles as I under- 
stand them and as I try to live them, feeble and 
fallible as those efforts may be. 

The first Americans came to this continent largely 
for religious freedom. Soon they fell into the same 
patterns of intolerance that had forced them to mi- 
grate to these shores. One of the first lessons we 
learned on this continent was that sectarian faith is 
apt to be competitive and intolerant, especially in 
times of crisis. That experience, with all the perils it 
carries for democ ‘acy, led to the First Amendment, 
which provides for the separation of church and state. 
Until recently we accepted as a matter of course all 
the consequences of that amendment and maintained 
an impregnable wall between the organized institution 
of religion and the organized institutions of civil life 
of which our schools are the very foundation. 

Now certain sectarian elements are reasserting the 
view that they alone can bring back religion to the 
public schools. They insist that without their leader- 
ship spiritual living and moral behavior cannot be 


The Established Rules of Morality 


and Justice Are Applicable to 


Nations as Well as to Individuals 
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E. MEYER 


achieved by a secular system of education. Given the 
close relationship of the public schools to our demo- 
cratic structure, have the churches ever asked them- 
selves whether their intrusion into the schools is in 
itself a moral act? And have they ever asked them- 
selves what it will do to their own institutions if they 
seek to break down the separation of church and state ? 
My argument is an appeal to the conscience of the 
churches to review the moral effects of their intrusion 
into the schools upon community life. With no less 
concern for the integrity of religion, I shall try to 
make clear that the churches are sacrificing their own 
freedom, their prestige, and their influence on the 
lives of our people, if they depend more and more on 
public support and let themselves become mere ad- 
juncts or dangerous rivals of the state. 

After James Bryce visited this country at the 
turn of the century, he wrote in his great work The 
American Commonwealth: “Half the wars of Europe, 
half the internal troubles that have vexed European 
States ... have arisen from theological differences or 
from the rival claims of Church and State. This whole 
vast chapter of debate and strife has remained vir- 
tually unopened in the United States. There is no 
Established Church. All religious bodies are abso- 
lutely equal before the law, and unrecognized by the 
law, except as voluntary associations of private citi- 
zens.” And he adds: “So far from suffering from the 
want of state support, religion seems in the United 
States to stand all the firmer because, standing alone, 
she is seen to stand by her own strength.” 

I was a pupil in a little public school at exactly the 
time of which Bryce is speaking, and I remember how 
right he was in saying, “Religion seems in the United 
States to stand all the firmer because, standing alone, 
she is seen to stand by her own strength.” In those 
days the admonitions, the influence, of the clergy were 
such that we looked upon them as a higher category 
of being to whom our little school was a matter of no 
concern. We would have felt that they were demean- 
ing their high office by entering a secular institution. 
The fact that we children went to different churches 
did not affect the unity of school life. The church had 
a prestige, a simplicity, and an atmosphere of conse- 
eration that permanently influenced our lives. There 
was no rivalry between school and church. We ren- 
ered unto Caesar that which was Caesar’s, and unto 
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God that which was God’s. The gap between state and 
church only served to heighten our devotion to both 
institutions, and fostered their moral and spiritual 
interaction. 

What do we find when we look at the national scene 
today ? We find both Protestar* and Catholic clerics 
‘battering down the public school doors in order to get 
a hearing from children whom they cannot attract to 
their churches. In some communities they enter the 
schoolroom to teach sectarian religions while the pub- 
lic-school teacher stands by; in others, they fall back 
upon the discipline of the school to herd the children 
into church classrooms. The small sects are practically 
barred from taking advantage of the program, as they 
have neither the budgets, the personnel, nor the physi- 
cal facilities. I, too, believe that the child is robbed 
of its full development if it receives no guidance in 
early years toward a recognition of the religious as- 
pects of life. But sectarian religious teaching to be 
effective must remain the province of the church, the 
family, and the home. The churches have ample time 
to carry out this responsibility without sectarianizing 
the common schools. For the children are in school 
only five or six hours a day about two hundred days 
of the year. 

Our American schools, like those of Europe, were 
founded by the churches. But when our schools were 
finally secularized, toward the middle of the last 
century, under the leadership of Horace Mann, that 
movement was neither anticlerical nor antireligious. 
To be sure, the sectarian conflicts of that period and 
their destructive influence on the schools played an 
important part in the movement. But there was noth- 
ing negative or hostile about the agreement to adhere 
to separation of state and church in public education. 
The secularization of our schools was a positive move- 
ment to embody in American education the interac- 
tion of nature and spirit, of the real and the ideal, 
upon which both democracy and active Christianity 
depend. To see a split between reality and spirituality 
is to throw mankind either into a crass materialism or 
into the prison house of a selfish egocentricity. It is, 
therefore, a misunderstanding of the true situation to 
assert that God was banished from the public school 
system when the sects were banished. Wherever a hu- 
man being strives upward toward enlightenment, 
goodness, and concern for others, there the divine will 
is active. The religious motivation of secularism as 
differentiated from sectarianism can best be expressed 
by Saint Paul’s admonition to the Romans: “For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God.” Horace Mann recognized that the most po- 
tent spirituality should rise above sectarian orthodoxy 
just as the realm of learning and free enquiry must 
be unhampered by ecclesiastical limitations. If we 
bear in mind that the whole future of our democracy 
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depends upon moral solidarity, social experimenta- 
tion, freedom of conscience, and freedom of en- 
quiry, the secularization of our schools becomes an 
act of sublime courage and of sublime loyalty to the 
American faith that our institutions should be of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
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: ree OF CONGRESS 
Our American Schools, Like Those of Europe, Were Founded by 
the Churches. When Our Schools Were Finally Secularized, It 
Was Under the Leadership of Horace Mann, a Massachusetts 

Educator of the Early Nineteenth Century 

When the United States Office of Education found 
that “only a small proportion of the children through- 
out the country have even brief contact with church 
influence,” churchmen and lay religious leaders be- 
came alarmed, as well they might. Instead of facing 
the fact resolutely that this might have resulted from 
their own inadequacy, the churches decided that they 
must somehow invade the schools with teachings not 
powerful enough to attract American families to a 
religious edifice. 

It was exclusively Protestant leadership which first 
suggested and developed the released-time program 
whereby public school children could be excused for 
an hour to receive religious instruction. Until the end 
of the first world war the program made slight prog- 
ress. As a result of a renewed religious interest that 
manifests itself after every war, the movement gained 
headway in the early twenties. It promptly slowed 
down again during the thirties. Now that we are going 
through another postwar religious revival, stronger 
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because the second world war was an even more shat- 
tering experience, a new impetus has spread the 
released-time program throughout the nation. 

No two estimates of the number of children in- 
volved agree. A Protestant official recently announced 
that as many as two million children were receiving 
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Je SCAYREA, A, DEVANEY 
The Movement to Secularize the Public Schools Was Neither 
Anticlerical nor Antireligious. It Was an Effort to Adhere to 
the Principle of Separation of Church and State in Public 

Education 


religious instruction under these programs in two 
thousand different communities. Other surveys report 
that less than a million children have taken advantage 
of the program. The safest estimate is that released- 
time attendance involves about a million children in 
a thousand different communities, the largest single 
enrollment being 110,000 elementary public school 
pupils in New York City. 

In the early part of the plan the Catholic Church 
leadership was opposed. But they soon changed their 
minds. Where they now participate in the program, 
from eighty per cent to one hundred per cent of the 
Catholic public school children are enrolled, whereas 


the percentage of Protestant and Jewish children is - 


very small. In New York City fourteen per cent of 
the Protestant and five per cent of the Jewish children 
participate. 

That, of course, made a part of the Protestant lead- 
ership decide that they had made a mistake. Many of 
them are now against it. Instead, they think it would 
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be nice to organize a combined Protestant service, 
agreeable to all sectarian tastes and offensive to none, 
which would be held right in the public school. What 
these good people are unconsciously doing is to look 
upon the public school system as a Protestant institu- 
tion. In one of the villages where I was examining re- 
sults, the local doctor, a good Presbyterian, was in- 
dignant about the number of Catholic children who 
march weekly out of school. “Well, you have a Protes- 
tant service in the school building haven’t you?” I 
queried. “I should say so,” he replied emphatically. 
“Why shouldn’t we? The majority still rule in this 
country, and thank God, the majority are still Protes- 
tant.” 

I confess that I, who get around the country more 
than most people, was entirely oblivious of this in- 
vasion of the schools by the churches, until the local 
animosities it created became so bitter that now it is 
one of the first tales of woe that is poured into my 
ears. For it is playing havoc with the erstwhile 
friendly relations of our school children and confusing 
their parents. Even in the New York City schools, 
where the program is managed as efficiently as pos- 
sible, the lining up of the different denominations 
makes for divisiveness. In one school when the Catho- 
lic children were leaving, others shouted, “There go 
those Micks.” A nice democratic atmosphere! Often 
the teachers do not hesitate to exert pressure in the 
classroom to get the pupils to attend this or the other 
service. The children are also exploited as mission- 
aries. When released time was first introduced in New 
York City, one of the church groups distributed but- 
tons with a white question mark on a red background. 
When questioned, these pupils explained about their 
religious instructions and gave the inquirer an enroll- 
ment blank. Champaign, Illinois, the city whose re- 
leased-time case is now before the Supreme Court, is 
not the only community where fist fights occurred as 
a result of the tensions created. Diséussion of the 
doubtful legality of the release-time program I pur- 
posely avoid, as that aspect of the problem will 
soon be settled by our highest court in connection with 
this cage. 

Some of the advocates of the released-time experi- 
ment profess to see improvement in the children’s con- 
duct. But its dangers have become all too obvious. 
Truancy and the bad habits it encourages are increas- 
ing. Teachers and principals are apprehensive that 
this trend will grow, because the churches cannot con- 
trol attendance, and the teachers are not allowed to 
do it. Since the whole idea of religious instruction is 
the betterment of character and conduct, the truancy 
to which the program leads in ever-growing numbers 
negates its objective. 

The program is supposed to be voluntary, because 
parents may have their children excused. But it is not 
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voluntary for the excused child, whose failure to at- 
tend brands him as an outsider. It forces the teachers 
to take part in a program which the law forbids to the 
school itself—in other words, it forces them to be dis- 
honest. The clergy are already telling the teachers not 
to interfere with their rights in the released-time pro- 
gram. How long will it take them to dictate to the 
teachers what they can teach / Now the churches bear 
nearly the whole expense of released-time instruction. 
How long will it be before they will use political pres- 
sure to shift this expense to the school budgets ¢ And 
what happens to the children who are not excused but 
remain in school? If the schools provide an attractive 
program, the religious groups charge them with un- 
fair competition. So these children mark time and do 
nothing. It was unpleasant experiences of this kind 
that have made many released-time programs a short- 
lived experiment. Recently San Diego, California, 
abandoned the program on petition of ten principals. 
They reported that released time disrupted the regu- 
lar work and school discipline for results that did not 
justify the administrative difficulties it created. 

In many States credit is given toward a diploma. 
We Protestants think it perfectly natural to use our 
Bible for public school services or instruction. But the 
Catholic and Jewish groups object to this, because 
their Bibles are different. Moreover, whenever you 
give credit for religious courses carried on in a reli- 
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gious edifice, you are encouraging a coalition of 
church and state. Nobody objects to historical courses 
in our public schools on the Bible or on religious insti- 
tutions, but this is the last thing the sectarian groups 
want. You may ask, Why not leave the religious affilia- 
tions of the public schools to each locality as we do 
other educational problems ¢ “Let the majority rule,” 
as my friend the village doctor said of his Protestant 
school services. The result would be that we would 
have predominantly Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
public schools, according to the geographical location, 
with a rebellious minority everywhere. 

What is our main problem in the domestic affairs 
of our country today ¢ It is the re-establishment of an 
orderly society which has been undermined by the 
devastating effects of two world wars and a depres- 
sion. We must all co-operate to create a:stable com- 
munity in which the individual and the family can 
feel themselves once more at home. Americans are 
seeking something more than a precarious economic 
security. They want to be a part of a united and 
meaningful society. They want the emotional and 
spiritual security that economic security alone can 
never give them. To achieve a new and stronger social 
order in our communities, and thus in the States and 
the nation, we must clarify the relationship of the 
various parts to the whole—the relationship of the 
States and localities to the Federal Government; of 
free enterprise to government, or management to 
labor; of the welfare agencies to the school; and, per- 
haps more fundamental than any of these, the rela- 
tionship of the school to the community, including the 
churches. More and more the neighborhood school is 
coming to the fore as the focus of community solidar- 
ity, which strengthens the family by placing all 
health, welfare, and religious agencies at the disposi- 
tion of the family in a natural, simplified, and helpful 
manner. . 

Ethics and morals are not the peculiar property of 
any one sect. They are grounded in the quality of 
mental and emotional relationships and upon the un- 
selfishness of those human relationships regardless of 
differences in race, creed, or color. This spontaneous 
flow of human sympathy is well-nigh blocked if so- 
ciety is shattered by wars. And the result is increased 
maladjustment, which results in a high divorce rate, 
truancy, delinquency, and crime. These cannot be 
cured by superficial methods. Only a new, well-inte- 
grated social order can bring back orderly patterns 
and standards of behavior. Thus it is highly unreal- 
istic to think that delinquency and crime can be re- 
duced by verbal instruction in the Ten Command- 


“Americans are seeking something more than a precarious economic 

security. They want to be a part of a united and meaningful society. 

They want the emotional and spiritual security that economic security 
alone can never give them.” 
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“Let me not give the impression 
that I believe adjustment to society 
comprises the whole of human aspi- 
rations. Deeply felt, Christianity 
can raise the ethical concepts of so- 
ciety to a plane of far greater 
intensity. The church, I _ repeat, 
together with our schools, is the 
greatest force for human betterment 
that we possess. But quite apart 
from the fact that one hour’s reli- 
gious instruction of school children 
is an inadequate program for a 
grave problem, the churches endan- 
.ger their spiritual mission at home 
and abroad if they disrupt the uni- 
.fying social mission of our public 
school system.” 


ments given one hour a 
week. Ideas about moral- 
ity, honesty, and purity do 
not necessarily transmute 
themselves into good con- 
duct. Faith without works 
is dead, and leads to cyni- 
cism and hypocrisy. 

But let us admit that 
schoolteachers also are 
prone to put too much emphasis on verbalism, upon 
theoretical discussions of morality, and the mere ac- 
quisition of facts. Nevertheless, the schoolteachers who 
are in touch with their children all day, every day, 
have the greatest opportunity of any group to give mo- 
rality its concrete meaning by helping the child to sort 
out any and all facts upon a scale of comparative val- 
ues, and to translate those values into behavior. Be- 
cause there cannot be two sets of ethical principles, one 
for life in the school and another for life outside the 
school, the school must break down such walls as still 
exist between it and the community. For the moral 
values of the school are realized in their full signifi- 
cance only to the extent that the children and their 
parents translate them into community living. 

Let me not give the impression that I believe ad- 
justment to society comprises the whole of human as- 
pirations. Deeply felt, Christianity can raise the 
ethical goncepts of society to a plane of far greater 
intensity. The church, I repeat, together with our 
schools, is the greatest force for human betterment 
that we possess. But quite apart from the fact that 
one hour’s religious instruction of school children is 
an inadequate program for a grave problem, the 
churches endanger their spiritual mission at home and 
abroad if they disrupt the unifying social mission of 
our public school system. 

That is why I have no patience with one distin- 
guished cleric who in a speech admitted frankly that 
the released-time program causes tensions in commu- 
nity life, but claimed these social upheavals are less 
threatening to our democratic institutions than the 
loss of religious instruction in the schools. In other 
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words, the school and the community can be disrupted 
and brother set against brother if only the religious 
sects get their way. Such an attitude is immoral be- 
cause it justifies doing evil that good may result. It 
is undemocratic because it sacrifices the good of the 
whole to the good of the few. 

The Protestant churches that began the invasion of 
the school system with the released-time program 
should begin to realize what they are doing. For many 
years the Protestants have attacked the Catholic 
Church for demanding Federal tax support for their 
parochial schools. They accyse the Catholics of trying 
to shift to the public oe the burden of financing 
their religious schools, and thus breaking down one 
of our most sacred Constitutional provisions, the sepa- 
ration of church and state. “It [the Catholic Church ] 
seeks to crack the Constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of church and state,” said the Reverend Charles 
C. Morrison, before the Convention of the Diciples of 
Christ, “at some point where the average citizen will 
not discern that it is being cracked and where even the 
courts may find a way of rationalizing their approval.” 
But that is exactly what the Protestant churches did 
when they introduced religious training on public 
school time—they cracked the First Amendment at a 
point where not only the average citizen but they them- 
selves did not discern that it was being cracked. How 
can the Protestant churches oppose with a good con- 
science the Catholic campaign to break down the wall 
between church and state when they themselves have 
for years been breaching that wall by other methods / 

Protestantism should remain as it always has been, 
a chief advocate and protector of the public schools. 
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EWING GALLOWAY. N.Y. 


SHADOWS 
Over Our Schools 





By FRANK S. MEAD 


[The following which appeared in the “Christian Herald,” 
February, 1948, is reproduced by permission of the “Chris- 
tian Herald” and its author, Dr. Frank S. Mead, a former 
editor of that journal. Dr. Mead, besides serving as pastor 
of a number of churches, has found time to write several 
books. Lack of space prevents the printing of the entire 
article, but the essential facts about some conditions in New 
Mexico are found here.—En1Tors. | 


A DRUMMER IN THE HOTEL at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, told us that Dixon was just a wide spot 
in the road. He was wrong; it’s quite a town. Stretch- 
ing for ten miles along the banks of Embudo Creek, 
Dixon is a community of 1,200 people. They are 
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Catholic and Protestant, about fifty-fifty ; that makes 
it one of the strongest Protestant small towns in the 
state. It is a little valley in a half-hidden canyon, set 
off from the rush of the world; life should be idyllic 
there, but... it isn’t. Dixon is in a state of near revolu- 
tion. 

It seems that the citizens of this town woke up one 
dark grey morning to discover that their free public 
school had been closed. Just like that! They did not 
vote to close them; they never had a chance to vote 
one way or the other. They were just told to send their 
children over to the Catholic school next door to the 
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Catholic church, where the Sisters of St. Francis did 
the teaching. All other schools were closed, “con- 
demned,” abandoned. A new WPA-built school build- 
ing was just left sitting there on the hill, beside an 
old, negletted Penitente cemetery; it was hard for 
me to tell which was most symbolic of death, the grave- 
yard or the schoolhouse. 

I’ll never forget that schoolhouse; every pane of 
glass was knocked out; the big doors were cracked in 
and lying on the floor; the roof was in tatters, and 
$2,000 worth of fine oak flooring was buckling or 
being slowly torn out for firewood. 

That’s how free public education died in Dixon. It 
was a neat trick, worked by experts. 

Of course, the people of Dixon were furious. It 
wasn’t only the Protestant folks who were mad; many 
of the free minds among the Catholics detested the 
trick as well, even though they didn’t dare say so. For 
they all knew the brand of education being passed out 
by the Catholic Sisters of St. Francis who taught in 
that school, and they didn’t like it. All the teachers 
there were Sisters, except one; the one was a man who 
had been educated for the priesthood at Notre Dame. 
The Sisters were all members of the Franciscan order 
which is not a teaching order. It is a working order ; 
its nuns are neither trained for nor expected to teach. 

And jot this down, ye who believe in good free 
American education: four out of five of those Sisters 
were German refugees who could not even speak in- 
telligible English—and they were teaching in a high 
school! 

To these nuns in the public school were brought the 
children of Dixon, by bus; they were Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, Pentecostal, Adventist, Mormon. The buses 
were supposed to deliver them for school at 9 a.m.; 
but two days a week the buses started as early as 7 
or 7:30 to get the Catholic children there in time for 
mass at 8:30. The Protestant youngsters could either 
attend the mass, or stand outside until school opened! 
They stood quite often—in the dead of winter. Some 
of them had to leave home before they could eat break- 
fast, to gatch the bus. 

The Sisters had them say the “Hail Mary” at least 
four times a day. That always happened; but often 
they skipped the time-honored American custom of 
saluting the American flag. Of course, the Hail Marys 
were expressly forbidden in the state school law, to 
wit, in Article 12, Section 6, which reads that “No 
teacher or student of such (public) school or institu- 
tion shall ever be required to attend or participate in 
any religious service whatever.”” Whether or not the 
German Sisters could read the law, Father Kuppers, 
the local priest and the real boss of the schools, cer- 
tainly could. 

That law also provides that “No teacher shall... 
teach sectarian doctrine in the schools—on pain of dis- 
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missal.” But the Sisters didn’t stop with a few indoc- 
trinating Hail Marys. They made it profitable for any 
Protestant youngster to memorize the Roman 
Catholic catechism; there is sworn evidence to sup- 
port the claim that certain children in that Dixon 
“public” school who did well in memorizing the 
catechism were promoted from the seventh to the 
ninth grade. They never even saw the eighth grade! 
Four girls were promoted from the eighth grade to 
the ninth at the beginning of the school year, because 
there weren’t enough pupils in the high school to keep 
it open as a high school! The school lacked four of the 
necessary forty. 

We saw other affidavits that made us blink. One 
Protestant youngster who refused to go to Confession 
was locked in a room after school and left there until 
9 o'clock at night, when he jumped out through a 
window and went home; his parents took him out of 
school. 

The child of one ex-Catholic family was reminded 
that she would surely go to hell if she didn’t go to 
Confession ; a little boy was told to go-into a little room 
“and he would see God.” He went into the little room 
(confessional) and he was disappointed when he “saw 
only the father, not God.” 

A Pentecostal minister in town got the shock of his 
life one night at dinner, when he looked up after 
saying grace; his Pentecostal children were crossing 
themselves! h 

Classes were dismissed half an hour early every 
Thursday and Friday during Lent, so the students 
could go to Confession. (This is school time in a free 
public school!) When the Catholic authorities decided 
to build themselves a new schoolhouse, they enlisted 
the youngsters: at 2 o’clock in the afternoon they 
played bingo, at a nickel a card. Youngsters of both 
faiths were sent out into the neighborhood selling 
chances on boxes of candy, for the building fund. But 
the crowning effort came when they turned the young- 
sters out of classes at 2 p.m. and set them to carrying 
sand, water, and even rocks for the foundation of the 
new building! 

What is the attitude of the children toward their 
school and teachers ? We saw six high-school boys play- 
ing hookey one sunny morning in Dixon; having had 
some little experience in that art ourselves, we were 
interested—especially interested in the fact that the 
six truants were sitting out in the warm sun right 








The Race Progresses Only by the Extra 
Achievement of the Individual. You Are 
the Individual. 
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across the street from the school, smoking cigarettes. 
We found that they were quite safe, there; there isn’t 
a truant officer in Dixon, and besides, the teachers 
mark them present whether they are present or not. 
You see, the Sisters have to report a certain attend- 
ance at the school to keep it open as a high school! 
Who wouldn’t play hookey ¢ 

Mark this down in your notebook: allotments of 
money to the school districts of the State are based on 
attendance. If twenty-five are absent during the year 
in a district, that district’s budget is cut to something 
like $5,000. 

But this is small change, after all, compared with 
the end results of such “education” on the lives and 
personalities of the children involved. Graduated— 
what are they good for? What can they do? No college 
in the country would admit them: that’s why so many 
of the parents in Dixon mortgage the years of their 
lives to send their children to private schools. The 
head of a business college in Santa Fe will not even 
consider a graduate from Dixon for entrance to his 
school; a high-school graduate can’t keep up with his 
class even in a business school! About all they’re fit 
for, after commencement, is manual labor. 

Determined that the future of their children should 
not be jeopardized, the people of Dixon actually raised 
$13,000 to build a new grade school, where the first 
five grades could be taught by lay te: sins, The county 
board should have been proud of people like that. But 
the day before the school was to open, the county 
board sent word that in this new school_the good folks 
of Dixon would have to have a nun as principal, and 
several Sisters as teachers! 

The outraged Dixonites marched on the County 
Board of Education; and they were politely referred 
to the State Board. They drove fifty-strong to Santa 
Fe to talk it over with the State Board, cooled their 
heels for four hours, were finally granted the privi- 
lege of sending in one of their number to state their 
‘ase and then the State Board said, “Sorry! No juris- 
diction. We refer you to the County Board.” Which, 
in any man’s language, is known as passing the buck. 

Why don’t they take it to the County Superin- 
tendent of Education? He hides like a rabbit; he 
shuns Dixon like the plague, you see, he’s a politician. 
Why don’t they take it to the State Superintendent 4 
Well, he’s a politician too, and he doesn’t want any 
trouble over this thing. Why don’t they take it to the 
governor? He’s a Presbyterian, but he won’t touch 
this (politically) dangerous situation with a ten-foot 
pole. One of the great institutions of democracy 
is threatened! It’s all a violation of the law! So what / 

It all looked pretty sad when they got through with 
the State Board, but real help came from a quarter 
where they least expected it—from the mansion of the 
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thoroughly alarmed at the riot that was brewing along 
Embudo Creek, sat himself down and wrote a letter 
“to all Religious” (Sisters, Brothers) who were cur- 
rently teaching school within the confines of the Arch- 
diocese of Santa Fe. 

-He wrote: “Venerable Religious: In view of the 
present agitation against Sisters in the public schools 
and to avert grave future difficulties that could prove 
disastrous to the continuation of Sisters in the public 
schools [italics ours] in the state of New Mexico, I 
request that no religious instruction be given in 
public-school buildings by the teachers on school days. 

” Does that not look like a blunt confession that 
there had been such teaching going on in the public 
schools ? 

Notice that this letter went to “all Religious” 
within the confines of Santa Fe. That takes in a lot 
more than Dixon. There are 128 Roman Catholic 
nuns teaching in the public schools of New Mexico. 
I saw them not only at Dixon, but in other towns. 
I saw them at Penasco, where the old (abandoned) 
public-school buildings are rotting to dust, where the 
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children have all been moved into buildings owned by 
the Roman Catholic Churchand where the public 
high school is named “The Little Flower High 
School.” 

I saw the public school at Santa Cruz, where I 
learned that a Protestant student was rewarded with 
a low grade in deportment for refusing to go to Mass 
and where two other (Protestant) children were re- 
fused entrance to the “public” school on the grounds 
that their Anglo-Saxon blood would create racial diffi- 
culties! 

I went to Costilla, where on an official letterhead I 
read the words, “Sisters of Mercy, Costilla High, 
School. ...” In the library of that school I picked up 
a booklet-entitled “Missing Something? A Letter to 
My Non-Catholic Friends,” written by Theodore 
Schulte, Jesuit... . 


This propaganda wasn’t given the children in the * 


classroom, but was just left lying around where they 
could pick it up and read it, at their leisure. 

The town priest in Costilla teaches in this “pub- 
lic” high school. When commencement comes, gradu- 
ation exercises are not held in the school; the graduat- 
ing class is marched over to the Roman Catholic 
church, where the diplomas are handed out. They , 
come into the church with their hands folded in the 
gesture of prayer; they pass the altar and they bow 
to two statues of the Virgin. When the archbishop 
comes up from Santa Fe to give out the diplomas, 
they kiss his ring. If they don’t want to do that, they 
can stay home; barred from their own commencement, 
they get their diplomas by mail! 

At Belen, a town just south of Albuquerque, the 
school board (predominantly Roman Catholic) placed 
some of their overflow in Catholic schools; the Catho- 
lics asked that, inasmuch as they were taking in pupils 
for the state, the board help pay for the oil used in 
heating the Catholic school. That seemed fair enough ; 
but as time went on one board member (Protestant ) 
became suspicious that the bills were a bit high; he in- 
vestigated, and found that the Protestant taxpayers 
in town were paying not only for the oil used to heat 
the schodé] but to warm the Roman Catholic church, 
the priest’s house and the nuns’ quarters as well. He 
sued the board in an effort to stop it, but he lost his 
case. 

At Belen too, the high-school football team was 
“asked to go around to the local priest for a blessing” 
before the games. Most of them went, Protestants in- 
cluded; the boys just didn’t want to be dropped from 
the squad. One boy last year quit, rather than put up 
with it. 

The matter of the payment of salaries to the nuns in 
these public schools might stand attention. At the 
state capitol in‘Santa Fe we saw the records of salary 
payments made to the Sisters. Some of the checks were 
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made out to individual Sisters, and some were made 
out to the Orders (Sisters of St. Francis, Sisters of 
Loretto, ete.) in which the Sisters worked. But to 
whomever the checks were made out, they had one 
amazing thing in common: there was no income tax 
taken out of any of them. Side by side with the tax- 
exempt payments to the Sisters were the records of 
payments made to the lay teachers (Catholic and 
Protestant) ; every last one of those lay teachers paid 
an income tax! Why were the Sisters and the Roman 
Catholic church exempt ¢ 

One politician told us that “when you give your 
money to a charity or a church, it’s tax exempt.” My 
income tax blank doesn’t read like that. It says that I 
am allowed fifteen per cent of my income for charity 
and church. Can you imagine what would happen to 
you if you tried to tell Uncle Sam you were giving 
your total income to a church ¢ 

The politician also skipped blithely over the state 
law of New Mexico, which definitely says that ‘no 
appropriation shall be made for charitable, educa- 
tional or other benevolent purposes to any person, cor- 
poration, association, institution or community not 
under the absolute controi of the state.” 

These teaching Sisters take their orders from priest 
and bishop; they are responsible to the Church more 
than to any board of education. A priest or a bishop 
could fire or hire any of these nuns at a moment’s no- 
tice, with or without any reason or excuse, but that’s 
more than the board of education could do in the 
board’s own public schools. For these teachers in re- 
ligious garb enjoy the right of tenure, the same as any 
other publie school teacher; if they teach three years 
they’re in for life. 

Is it not a fact that lay Roman Catholic teachers 
in the publie schools all over the United States are 
told plainly what is expected of them? That they are 
ordered to stand. for the superiority of the church 
school over the public school, even when they are draw- 
ing their pay for teaching in the public institution ? 
That they are “expected” to take a stand before their 
pupils on such matters the Church, as a church, con- 
demns ’ They must not “speak in such wise as to give 
the impression that all forms of religious beliefs 
possess a natural right to exist and to propagate: only 
the true religion (the Roman Catholic religion) 
possesses such a natural right.” (‘‘Morals in Politics 
and Professions,” by Father Francis J. Connell, im- 
primatur, Archbishop of Baltimore and Washington, 
page 156.) 

It needs to be said here that the lay Catholic teacher 
in our public schools has never surrendered to that 
pressure ; by and large, they do not obey their orders. 
And by and large even the rank and file of the folks 
in the Roman Catholic Church have not yet accepted 
the idea of the Catholic parochial schools. Since 1930, 
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attendance in parochial schools has not kept pace with 
the growth of the population. The Church is increas- 
ing its pressure on laymen to support the parochial 
school. To date, however, many Catholic parents pay 
no more than $1 per month per child, and that isn’t 
enough to keep any school running. 

Another question: Is it true, as affirmed by those 
who oppose certain current legislation to provide free 
school busses for parochial pupils, for instance, that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United States is 
putting the heat on to make the Protestants pay the 
bills their own people refuse to pay ? 

You don’t believe that ? Well, look at the nineteen 
States in which Protestants are already being taxed 
for those bus rides. Look in almost any of the other 
twenty-nine States, and you'll see organized cam- 
paigns going on. Look at Congress in Washington, 
where the bills of seven Senators and two Congress- 
men are calling for Federal financial aid for church 
and private schools. Who is pushing those bills ¢ 

There is a stronghold in New Mexico, but from 
Maine to Florida the basic problem grows. The issue 
is totalitarianism in American free education. Do we 
want in public education what Spain and Italy have ? 

You don’t think it could happen in your town? My 
friend, it already has begun to happen. The hierarchy 
isn’t interested only in controlling Catholic educa- 
tion where you live, but in controlling all education. 
Certainly they are sincere, but what will the success 
of their efforts mean to the American public school ? 
Catholics are encouraged to control boatds of educa- 
tion and to place Catholics in other key positions in 
the educational systems. Do you remember what 
happened in North College Hill, Cincinnati, back in 
1946, when a Catholic-dominated school board tried to 
force Sisters into the public schools and twenty-eight 
of the thirty-three teachers in town resigned, and the 
National Education Association had to step in and 
blackball the whole school system? A riot happened! 
Have you read the articles written by leading Catholic 
scholars, written to make you think that your inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment to the Constitution 
is all wrong? That writing isn’t slanted at New 
Mexico; it’s slanted at you. 

Says a pamphlet entitled, ““May an American Op- 
pose the Public School? by Paul L. Blakely, S.J.: 
“Our first duty to the public school is not to pay taxes 
for its maintenance. We pay that tax under protest. 
.. The first duty for every Catholic father to the pub- 
lic school is to keep his children out of it.” That of 
course is every American father’s right, but it is the 
right of no American, whatever his faith, to weaken 
or destroy the public school from within. 

It isn’t happening in your town? Well, you better 
take a look around. If it is not happening yet, it can— 
and presently may. 
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The Chureh Must Sta 


By FRANK 


L PAYS TO LOOK back at what has hap- 
pened in the past. Just as a traveler may look back 
across a valley or through a gap in the hills, to find 
out how far he has come, or to check on whither he is 
headed, the twentieth century man should look back 
into history, to see whether he has traveled far, and 
whither he is going. Such a look may be as useful as 
consulting a map. Let us look back for some ideas on 
religious liberty. 

The Christian church in its infancy was persecuted. 
Jesus was crucified, and all the apostles suffered for 
their faith. Indeed, only one apostle, according to tra- 
dition, lived to old age. John died just before a.p. 100. 
For the next two centuries the persecutions continued, 
with some breathing spells, under pagan Roman em- 
perors, until Christianity was legalized in a.p. 313. 

How did Christianity adjust itself to living in a 
society so unfriendly, under a persecuting govern- 
ment ? Pagan philosophy offered them no help. Even 
one of the greatest teachers of paganism, Socrates, had 
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been ordered to drink poison hemlock because he had 
offended the religion of the ancient Athenians. The 
Jews had suffered for their faith when they were 
made subject to conquering pagan nations, but they 
left to posterity little of a philosophy of liberty. In- 
deed, after the Jews were themselves freed from the 
Greek-Syrian yoke, the later Maccabees a century be- 
fore Christ compelled conquered peoples to accept the 
Jewish faith. The record in the book of Acts, the first 
Christian history, blamed the Jews for some severe 
early persecution of the church. 

The founders of the Christian faith had left some 
counsel, however, for their followers. Jesus had said, 
“Render... unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s ; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” Matthew 
22:21, A.R.V. In the face of orders from his perse- 
cutors that he must stop preaching the message of 
Jesus, Peter declared, ““We must obey God rather 
than men.” Acts 5:29, A.R.V. But Paul had empha- 
sized obedience. “Let every soul be in subjection to 
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the higher powers: for there is no power but of God; 
and the powers that be are ordained of God. Therefore 
he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordi- 
nance of God: and they that withstand shall receive to 
themselves judgment. For rulers are not a terror to 
the good work, but to the evil. And wouldest thou have 
no fear of the power ? do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise from the same: for he is a minister of 
God to thee for good.” Romans 13:1-4, A.R.V. 

It was no new thing to men to be told to obey. 
Many kings in the past claimed not only divine right 
to rule but very divinity, and Christians understood 
that government was to be obeyed. Although Paul 
pointed out that government was ordained of God, 
and was therefore to be obeyed, he pointed out that 
government was ordained of God for good. Peter had 
said that God must be obeyed first, in preference to 
any opposing demand of earthly government. There- 
fore, during those early centuries of persecution 
Christians were selective in their civil obedience. 
Some would not serve in the army; some would not 
accept civil responsibility. All who were faithful re- 
fused to sacrifice to the gods. They would not worship 
the emperors. Thousands died, and many were miser- 
ably maltreated, because they chose to “obey God 
rather than men.” 

It was not long in Christian history until some 
Christian writers began to ponder the problem of their 
relationship to the state. Several writers discussed 
what was meant by the saying, “Render unto Caesar, 

. and unto God.” For them to have protested then 
that this meant a separation of church and state would 
have been meaningless in the face of a way of life in 
which the worship of the gods was a phase of public 
administration. It encompassed the worship of all the 
gods, with differentiations made only with respect to 
individual preferences, exhibited only in emphasizing 
a god of one particular choice, while at the same time 
revering all the others. From all this the Christians 
kept apart. Politically the Christian church was en- 
tirely outside the law, and it was in the sense that it 
was completely illegal that the church was separate 
from the pagan Roman state. But the Christians be- 
lieved that Christ would not sanction their rendering 
to Caesar what was claimed by him, to the extent of 
rendering less, or perhaps nothing, to Christ. Hence 
they “rendered” to Christ what they knew He re- 
quired, and “‘rendered” besides to Caesar, as best they 
could. 

Some Christian writers endeavored to give expres- 
sion to this. In his usual obscure way, Clement of 
Alexandria wrote concerning Jesus’ “rendering” 
statement, that as food should be kept separate from 
drink while eating, and as the fish was separated from 
the coin in the gospel story (meaning that luxury and 
avarice were to be kept away from the Christian), so, 
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he hinted, that the Christian’s duty to the state and 
his duty to Jesus were two separate functions. (Jn- 
structor, book 2, chap. 1, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 
2, pp. 237-242.) 

This was about a.p. 200, and a contemporary of 
Clement’s, Tertullian, wrote in discussing this text 
that tribute, for instance, is to be given to the state, 
but that “man is the property of God alone.” “The 
king [must] be honoured only when he keeps to his 
own sphere.”—Scorpiace, chap. 14, in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. 3, p. 648. 

Here were efforts to get at a way of thinking con- 
cerning Christ’s admonition, and to apply it prac- 
tically in difficult circumstances. It was intended to 
give the Christian a rational approach to the problem 
of how he should follow his conscience. The Chris- 
tian’s duty to Christ must be separated from the total 
pressures of society; such duty must be pointed up 
distinctly, and fulfilled regardless of consequences. 
The Christian was to know in his heart that Caesar 
ought not to intrude upon the higher claims of God, 
and that to do so was bad governmental administra- 
tion on his part. This was a bold position to take, with 
the Roman magistracy waiting, as it were, around the 
corner to sentence stubborn Christians to the claws 
of a beast in an arena, or to the arms of a cross erected 
on some city dump. 

Tertullian went further. He was one of those who 
believed that Christians should keep very definitely 
separate from pagan society, and demanded, “Quid 
Athenae Hierosolymis?”’ (On Prescription Against 
Heretics, chap. 7). What indeed could Athens have for 
Jerusalem when, as Tertullian again said, “We have 
no pressing inducement to take part in your public 
meetings ; nor is there aught more entirely foreign to 
us than affairs of state.”—Apology, chap. 38, in 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 3, p. 45. 

Tertullian complained against compulsion of con- 
science : “You drive us by torture to fall from our con- 
fession.”—A pology, chap. 2, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
vol. 3, p. 19. Not content with that, Tertullian asked 
for a liberty equal to other teachers of religion in the 
empire. “Why, then, are we not permitted an equal 
liberty and impunity for our doctrines as they [the 
philosophers] have, with whom, in respect of what we 
teach, we are compared ?”—TIbid., chap. 46, in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. 3, p. 50. Again he said: “See that 








Tertullian, a Latin church father of the 
second century, put forth a demand for 
religious liberty in language so strong 
and clear that no modern advocate of 
freedom of conscience, no matter how 
emphatic his convictions, can exceed it. 
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you do not give a further ground for the charge of ir- 
religion, by taking away religious liberty, and forbid- 
ding free choice of deity, so that I may no longer 
worship according to my inclination, but am com- 
pelled to worship against it.”—Ibid., chap. 24, in 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 3, p. 39. 

Then Tertullian put forth a demand for religious 
liberty in language so strong and clear that no modern 
advocate of freedom of conscience, no matter how em- 
phatie his convictions, can exceed it. “It is a funda- 
mental human right,” he argued, “a privilege of na- 
ture, that every man should worship according to his 
own convictions: one man’s religion neither harms 
nor helps another man. It is assuredly no part of reli- 
gion to compel religion.”—To Scapula, chap. 2, in 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 3, p. 105. 

This man understood what religious liberty is, and 
in a.p. 225 demanded that it be recognized, at a time 
when to be a Christian was to be a criminal, subject 
to death. 

There is little more said on the subject by Christian 
writers for almost a century. At least there is nothing 
extant for the next seventy-five years. Roman perse- 
cutors had a policy of destroying Christian writings, 
and sometimes they inspected first the teachings con- 
tained therein. Perhaps little was written upon this 
point; perhaps what was written has been destroyed. 

But just at the time the church was suffering 
throughout wide areas of the Roman Empire the se- 
vere persecution of Diocletian and Galerius, the 
young emperor Constantine employed as a tutor for 
his son a Christian writer of great learning and deep 
thought. This man, Lactantius, addressed to his im- 
perial employer a statement of the Christian faith, 
and a defense of it, called the Divine Institutes. In 
this treatise Lactantius brought to full flower the 
Christian understanding of personal religious liberty. 
He wrote about a.p. 300. 

Lactantius demanded, “Who can impose upon me 
the necessity either of worshipping that which I am 
unwilling to worship, or of abstaining from the wor- 
ship of that which I wish to worship ?”—Dvivine Insti- 
tutes, book 5, chap. 14, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 
7, p. 149. Peter had said that men must obey God 
rather than men. Two and a half centuries later Lac- 
tantius went much farther. He insisted that men were 
to be granted the right not to worship. This was ad- 
vaneed thinking for that day. 

But he added, “It is religion alone in which free- 
dom has placed its dwelling. For it is a matter which 
is voluntary above all others, nor can necessity be im- 
posed upon any, so as to worship that which he does 
not wish to worship.”—Epitome to the Divine Instt- 
tutes, chap. 54, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 7, p. 244. 
Lactantius urged that the Christian must have the 
right to worship his Christ, but he made it very plain 
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that he did not expect the Christian to show any re- 
sentment toward one who would not worship the 
Christ. “We . . . do not require that any one should 
be compelled, whether he is willing or unwilling, to 
worship our God, who is the God of all men; nor are 
we angry if any one does not worship Him.”—Divine 
Institutes, book 5, chap. 21, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
vol. 7, p. 158. 

At the time this man was writing, the world had 
seen very little of political freedom, and at that par- 
ticular moment civil liberty was virtually unknown. 
To him, therefore, it was very clear that only in reli- 
gion was found the citadel of freedom. “‘Nothing is so 
much a matter of free-will as religion; in which, if 
the mind of the worshipper is disinclined to it, reli- 
gion is at once taken away, and ceases to exist.”— 
Divine Institutes, chap. 20, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
vol. 7, p. 157. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that no better 
statement concerning the liberty which religion should 
inculeate, and which indeed it should enjoy, has been 


written. No better reason for recognizing the para- 
mountey of individual conscience can be set forth. 
Lactantius lived to see freedom granted to the Chris- 
tian church. He did not live to see what shortly came 
to pass: Orthodox Christianity made by Roman law 
a partner of the state, and becoming its adjutant 
through church councils and through the reasoning of 
such great church men as Augustine and Chrysostom, 
to persecute and suppress dissent. He did not live to 
see the medieval persecution of Jews and “heretics,” 
the cold fury of the Inquisition, the burning of 
Servetus at Geneva, and the expulsion of Roger Wil- 
liams into a wintry wilderness. 

Here is what we see as we look back. How far have 
we traveled since the day of Tertullian and Lactan- 
tius ? And whither are we bound ? The liberty of indif- 
ferent men has never endured unmolested. No liberty 
has ever been permanently enjoyed by a quiescent 
people. To repeat and emphasize and live the argu- 
ments of a Tertullian and a Lactantius is a duty, to 
the end that liberty may be maintained. 


Crosses and Cannons 


By H. B. KUHNLE 
Pastor, Third Baptist Church, Owensboro, Kentucky 


ED ovavor a crvmax chaplaincy for all 
branches of our aimed forces. I’ve come to this con- 
clusion as the result of having served a short time as 
a chaplain in the army. 

I remember the day, standing before .the flag of 
our country, I was sworn in as a commissioned officer 
of the United States Army. I had resigned my pas- 
torate in a busy city church. At Chaplains’ School I 
was enthusiastic about the chaplaincy and never 
dreamed the day would come when my attitude would 
be radically changed. 

Graduating, I had opportunity to oceupy the pul- 
pit of my former church. I declared I would rather be 
a-chaplain at that particular time than to occupy any 
civilian pulpit..I meant every word of it. 

Then came my first assignment. Within a few days, 
I began to experience something I can never forget. 
Surrounded by armed men, tanks, guns, and other 
implements of warfare, I felt strangely out of place. 
It was impossible to explain. I couldn’t put my finger 
on the sore spot. I tried to put it from me, attributed 
the whole thing to the new and strange environment. 
But the burden increased and the freedom and joy I 
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had experienced in my own pulpit, left me. I could 
not recapture it. 

Finally it dawned on me—it was the crosses I was 
wearing on my uniform. Those crosses were strangely 
out of place in the midst of this atmosphere of de- 
struction. The Fifth Division to which I was assigned 
was known as “The Bloody Fifth.” What was the 
cross doing identified with this group so labelled? It 
came to me then; my eyes were opened. The crosses 
identified me as an official representative of Christ. 
The uniform identified me as part of a destroying 
force, schooled and trained for warfare. The two were 
incompatible. It came as a distinct shock; and then 
out of the turmoil emerged this conviction: I was a 
MINISTER OF Curist needed to be there for the pur- 
pose of ministering to the men, but 1r WAS WRONG FOR 
ME TO BE IDENTIFIED WITH A DESTROYING FORCE IN 
THE CAPACITY OF AN OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
Curist. 

Once the line was drawn in my mind the chasm 
betaveen crosses and cannons widened until I could no 
longer see the one without turning my back on the 
other. 
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It was not a matter of willingness to serve but a 
matter of ipENTIFICATION. The men needed Christ 
and the Christian ministry, most assuredly, but he 
who brought them the Word of God, although neces- 
sarily «.aong them, must not be one of them. 

Seemingly this was a reversal of my views. In truth, 
it was not a reversal but a revelation. I have come to 
believe it is a mistake for any minister of the gospel 
to be physically identified with and made an integral 
part of an armed force. It is one thing for a man to put 
on the uniform of his country in her hour of need and 
serve as a loyal citizen, and quite another for the same 
man to put on the same uniform and serve in the 
ranks as an official representative of Christ and His 
church. I am not a pacifist. It is a matter of my in- 
ability to reconcile crosses and cannons. | 

I find no fault with the aims or purposes of the 
chaplaincy nor with the labors and achievements of 
other chaplains who regard their work as consistent 
with the great commission. Nor am I unmindful of 
the wealth of tradition linked with the Chaplains 
Corps. I speak but for myself when I say that if a man 
give his heart and life to God to preach the gospel of 
Christ, let him not become identified with destructive 
power, force, or influence. Should necessity arise, as a 
citizen, let him bear arms in defense of his country 
and thus “render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s ...” but let him serve Caesar as a citizen 
and not as a recognized messenger of Christ. Let a 
man perform his obligations to both kingdoms, but 
let him not mingle the two even though war cause an 
abnormal] situation. 

I can conceive of Christ going into the camps of 
armed men and there preaching the tidings of the 
kingdom even as He preached to the multitudes on 
the slope of the mount, but I cannot now conceive of 
Him wearing the uniform of fighting men, becoming 
one of them in their endeavors to right wrong by strife 
and bloodshed. I ean envision Christ in His great 
compassion ministering to men wounded on the field 
of battle, but I cannot see Him joined with either side 
(be they ever so justified in the eyes of men) com- 
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mitted to the task of slaying their fellow men. I can 
see Christ’s hands and heart reaching out to men 
trained to kill and destroy, but I cannot see Christ 
aligning Himself with any groups which, seeking to 
right wrongs and prevent further wrongs, find it 
necessary to blast men from the earth, wipe out entire 
cities housing helpless civilians, among them multi- 
tudes of innocent children and aged persons. Christ, 
in my mind, doesn’t fit into the picture. I seriously 
doubt that “Praise the Lord and pass the ammuni- 
tion” could ever fall from the lips of Christ. 

The minister of the gospel in putting on the uni- 
form of a fighting force is understood by soldiers (un- 
consciously perhaps) not only to condone but to sanc- 
tion war. In his own heart the minister may, and in 
all probability does, abhor war and its accompanying 
evils and sufferings; but the men to whom he minis- 
ters in the name of Christ, interpret (unconsciously ?) 
his uniformed presence as a token of God’s approval 
upon their deeds. “But is not His representative with 
them ?”’ they ask. 

The armed forces are instruments of state. A man 
is duty bound to fulfill his obligations to the state for 
Scripture teaches this is right... . But let not any 
man as an official representative of Christ become one 
of this destroying foree. No child of God can render 
unto God and unto Caesar the one and same thing. 
Both realms have their own coin and the coin of one 
is not recognized in the other. 

Men in the service of their country are not to be 
deprived of spiritual ministry. I believe there is a 
way in which the Word of God can be brought these 
men without making the messengers of Christ mem- 
bers of a fighting force. How? Simply this: Let our 
chaplains be civilian chaplains, ministers of churches 
temporarily released from their churches to serve in 
the armed forces by permission of, but not under the 
jurisdiction of, the military. Let him maintain his 
civilian status throughout. But will there not be com- 
plications ? Perhaps so, but allow me to mention here 
some of the definite advantages of a civilian chap- 
lainey. 

In the first place a civilian chaplaincy will enable 
the ministers of Christ to serve fighting men without 
becoming identified with or made a part of the armed 
forces. Pastors released from churches to do this work _ 
would be regarded as doing extension or more strictly 
speaking, missionary work. It would eliminate the 
confusion of mind regarding “Render unto Caesar. 
...”’ It would keep the church within its own sphere, 
yet open doors of opportunity for the preaching of the 
gospel. Not being an officer in the armed forces, the 
chaplain would be freed from multitudinous duties 
now imposed upon chaplains—duties which are 
strictly military in nature and have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with spiritual things. 
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Chaplains would no.longer fall into the category of 
“personnel” officers. The great barrier existing be- 
tween enlisted men and officers would be eliminated. 
The men would recognize their chaplain as a civilian 
and would not be obliged to continually salute and 

“sir” their spiritual advisor (no small barrier!). 
Because of his civilian status the chaplain could freely 
enter barracks, mess halls, day rooms and other instal- 
lations where enlisted men gather, without embarrass- 
ment or resentment on the part of these men seeking 
opportunity to be free from the presence of officers. As 
civilians, all chaplains would be on an equal footing 
and make for equality of all messengers of the cross. 

It would eliminate cold professionalism, there 
would be no military rank, hence no promotions. In- 
creases in salary would be determined by the individ- 
ual church itself. This in turn would prevent a chap- 
lain from becoming “rank” or “report” conscious. A 
civilian chaplain would experience greater freedom 
not only among enlisted men but among high ranking 
officers as well. He himself having no rank could 
freely enter their presence and deal with them as men. 

Again, a civilian chaplaincy maintained by de- 


nominations, entirely separate from the military (con- 
forming of course to such simple requirements as the 
military and denominations shall agree upon) would 
do away with certain things which now becloud the 
issue and cause unrest in the minds of those who love 
religious freedom and sincerely believe in the full and 
absolute separation of church and state. 

As matters now stand, pastors serving as chaplains 
in our armed forces are being paid by the government. 
Taxpayers’ money is now being used for sectarian 
preaching. Pastors in the service of the country are 
now under military control and jurisdiction. Churches 
and denominations are now — linked with the 
military, a thing of state. 

Many of course will not see this as I see it. If the 
reader does not agree with me and my views (I expect 
many to heartily disagree, and this is their right), I 
ask only one thing of them, namely, let me exercise 
the same privilege I extend to all men, to think for 
themselves and give expression to their heartfelt con- 
victions, for only in so doing shall we continue to be 
a nation of free people-—Western Recorder, Oct. 2, 
1947. 


Religious Liberty in Australia 


By A. W. ANDERSON 


[Mr. Anderson is well qualified to write about religious 
liberty in Australia. He is a native of that country and has 
lived there the most of his more than fourscore years. For 
a long period he was secretary of the Australian Religious 
Liberty Association and appeared before legislative bodies 
of various sorts in defense of those inherent rights which 
are the gift of God to man wherever he lives.—EpITors. | 


Huy A CENTURY AGO there was a strong 
agitation going on in Australia over the question of 
rallying “the Christian vote,” so as to place “the bal- 
ance of power in the hands of the right-thinking and 
Christian people of the land.” The organization which 
was responsible for this agitation was known as the 
Christian Electors’ Association. Of this association 
the Sydney Daily Mail of February 24, 1894, said: 

“The feeling that dictated the formation of this 
Association is worthy of respect, but it is far from 
clear that the tendency of its work will be for the 
public good, for the elevation of the standard of 
politics, or for the promotion of the cause of religion.” 

To combat the aims of the Christian Electors’ As- 
sociation, a magazine entitled the Australian Sentinel 
and Herald of Liberty was launched. Its purpose was 
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to instruct the people of Australia on the true prin- 
ciples of liberty, and the importance of maintaining a 
separation of church and state. Each of these two 
great divisions of society has its own functions and 
responsibilities, and experience has taught thinking 
men that whenever either interferes with the work of 
the other, or seeks to dominate and control the other, 
mischief is sure to follow. Separated, their interests 
do not clash; united, both suffer incalculable harm. 
We are not exhorted to render to Caesar the things 
which belong to God, neither are we exhorted to ren- 
der to God the things which belong to Caesar, but we 
are divinely instructed to render to each that alone 
which belongs to him. 

In the first issue of the Australian Sentinel, the 
editor, the late A. G. Daniells, said: 

“We are not of those who would detract from the 
importance of religion or the utility of civil govern- 
ment. We believe that the church and civil government 
are both of divine origin. We believe that the church 
was established by God for man’s spiritual welfare, 
and that civil government was ordained by the same 
Authority to protect men in the exercise of their 
rights. 


» 
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“But while we believe that both church and state 
are ordained of God for the good of man, we also hold 
that they are ordained for entirely separate lines of 
work, and that each has its particular sphere, and 
that the realm of one is in no sense the realm of the 
other. 

“Believing this, we are decidedly opposed to the 
union of church and state. We do not mean that we 
are opposed simply to the union of some particular 
church with the state. We are opposed to the union of 
any church or any combination of churches with the 
state. And more, we are opposed to anything and 
everything tending toward a union of religion and 
the civil power. 

“We see dangerous movements in this direction. ... 
Against this whole line of work the Sentinel raises 
the note of warning. With men it has no controversy ; 
but to all principles and measures which imperil the 
civil and religious liberties of men, it stands uncom- 
promisingly opposed.” 

In another article in the same issue the Sentinel 
pointed out the menace to freedom which would arise 
from such religio-political organizations as the Chris- 
tian Electors’ Association. 

The desires of this association were not granted by 
the Federal Convention, which was appointed to 
draft a constitution for the proposed federation of the 
six Australian colonies into the Australian Common- 
wealth. The educational work along religious liberty 
lines, which had been so ably done by, the Sentinel, 
bore fruit. Subsequent events have proved that it was 
indeed fortunate for the people of Australia that at 
that critical period of their history there were some 
keen-sighted men at the Antipodes who were well 
acquainted with the efforts which had been made in 
America to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, in order to make it possible for Congress to 
enact religious laws. 

While the Federal Convention was doing the im- 
portant work of drafting the Constitution for the 
Commonwealth, Prof. Lawrence Rentoul, one of the 
church leaders of that time, urged the churches to 
“bombard Parliament,” declaring that “in the Con- 
stitution of the great Republic of the United States of 
America... the Divine Sovereignty and guidance are 
nobly recognised.” Another church leader, Professor 
Harper, published a pamphlet entitled Australia 
Without God, in which he made the statement that 
“in America the church and state are as rigorously 
separated as they are with us, yet the constitution ac- 
knowledges God.” 

These erroneous statements made by leading church- 
men were vigorously denied by the editor of the 
Sentinel, and through its instrumentality the Aus- 
tralian people were informed that the “Constitution 
of the United ‘States makes no reference to the Su- 
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preme Being”; and it was pointed out further that 
this silence on the part of the Constitution concern- 
ing the Supreme Being was not accidental, but that 
“it was most reverentially left out of it by God-fearing 
men who drew the instrument, because it had no busi- 
ness there.” 

The leading Protestant churches in Australia, pre- 
sented to the Federal Convention a petition setting 
forth “that in the preamble of the Constitution of 
the Australian Commonwealth it be recognised that 
God is the Supreme Ruler of the world and the ulti- 
mate Source of all law and authority in nations.” 

To offset this the following counterpetition was im- 
mediately drafted by the editor of the Sentinel to be 
presented to the Federal Convention: 

“We, the undersigned adult residents of . . . be- 
lieving that religion and the state should be kept en- 
tirely separate ; that religious legislation is subversive 
of good government, contrary to the principles of 
sound religion, and can result only in religious perse- 
cution; hereby humbly but most earnestly petition 
your Honourable Body not to insert any religious 
clause or measure in the Constitution of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, which might be taken as a 
basis for such legislation, but that a declaration be 
made in the Constitution stating that neither the 
Federal Government nor any state Parliament shall 
make any law respecting religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

Naturally, very prolonged discussions took place in 
the Federal Convention upon these petitions, and 
many references to the American Constitution were 
made by various speakers, and several quotations 
from American history were produced in support of 
the importance of maintaining the principles of reli- 
gious liberty and the advisability of refusing to insert 
anything of a religious nature into the Australian 
Constitution. 

After all the arguments had been advanced in fa- 
vor of, and in opposition to, the insertion of a clause 
in the Australien Constitution which would prohibit 
the making of religious laws by Federal Governments, 
it was finally voted to insert the following clause: 

“The Commonwealth shall not make any law for 
establishing any religion, or for imposing any reli- 
gious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise 
of any religion, and no religious test shall be required 
as a qualification for any office or public trust under 
the Commonwealth.” 

By the insertion of this clause in the Australian 
Constitution the religious liberty of every citizen in 
the Commonwealth is guarded from infringement or 
molestation by the Federal Government. Since the 
inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1900, this 
clause in the Constitution has continued to shine as a 
beacon light to all lovers of freedom, and on several 
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occasions it has been used to great advantage when- 
ever attempts have been made to tamper with the 
religious liberties of the people. 

Following are some incidents which have proved 
the value.of such a clause in the Constitution: 

Because no provision had been made in the Aus- 
tralian Defence Act for noncombatants, a request was 
made in 1911 to the then prime minister, the late Sir 
Joseph Cook, to have inserted in the Defence Act of 
Australia a clause granting exemption from com- 
batant service in time of war to all conscientious non- 
combatants. This request was granted, and an amend- 
ment to the Defence Act was made which provided 
for those who conscientiously objected to the bearing 
of arms in time of war to be given noncombatant 
duties. 

Since this provision for noncombatants was made, 
there have been two global wars, and those in Aus- 
tralia who have preferred to render noncombatant 
service in time of war have always been granted that 
privilege. 

Thirty-six years ago the Australian Government 
was approached with a view to exempt all those who 
observed the seventh-day Sabbath from military train- 
ing on Saturdays. Reliance was placed on the clause 
in the Constitution which forbade the Commonwealth 
Government from making “any law for prohibiting 
the free exercise of any religion,” contending that if 
those who observe the seventh day of the week as the 
Sabbath were forced to undergo military training on 
the Sabbath that would prohibit the free exercise of 
their religion. 

This argument was so convincing to the government 
that within a few days after the request was made a 
notification was sent to the military commandants in 
all the states of Australia as follows: 


“HEADQUARTERS 
“Metzpourne, April 7th, 1911. 


“Mitirary CoMMANDANTS, 
“Att States: 

“The Minister has decided that if any person of the 
Jewish,¢ Seventh-day Adventists, or other religious 
body, certified to by the head of his church, has reli- 
gious objection to military training on Saturdays, op- 
portunity is to be given to perform the training on 
other afternoons or nights. 

“The training is not in any case, to be less than that 
which would have been ordinarily performed had he 
attended with the rest of his company. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, U.T. Regulations 
28 (a) will meet the case. 

“Signed 
“J. G. Lraee 
“DD. @ O.” 


Three years after this recognition of religious prin- 
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ciples was made by the Commonwealth Government 
the first world war began. Without the protection of 
that famous clause in the constitution which guaran- 
teed the religious freedom to practice any and every 
form of religion to each and every citizen, it would 
have been very natural for the military authorities to 
have swept aside such a regulation under the pretext 
of the exigencies of war. In fact, some military offi- 
cers actually attempted to override the scruples of 
men who claimed the right to render noncombatant 
service, but an appeal to the Constitution usually 
settled the question in favor of the conscientious ob- 
jector. 

A little incident from real life which happened 
toward the close of World War II will further serve 
to illustrate the value of such a clause in the Con- 
stitution. 

One Saturday morning I received a phone call from 
a large military camp near Sydney from a young man 
who had been ordered to engage in some military duty 
that morning, but who had objected on the grounds 
of conscience. After listening to his story, I rang the 
commandant and asked him why this young man was 
being instructed to engage in ordinary military duties 
on the Sabbath. He was very curt in his reply and in- 
formed me that the young man should be willing to 
serve his country in time of war in any capacity and 
at any time. His contention was that a man should put 
his country first and never mind his religious convic- 
tions. My rejoinder, I think, must have astonished 
him, for I told him very frankly that war or no war 
I believed a man should always put God first. With 
this he most emphatically disagreed. To him the 
country came first. I explained to him that a Christian 
always puts God first, and that the government had 
recognized the citizen’s right to do so, and had pro- 
vided for just such a contingency as that which had 
arisen by a special regulation which he would find 
printed in the “Army Regulations.” The young sol- 
dier was immediately released from his responsibility 
for work on Saturdays. 

The Constitution forbade the Commonwealth from 
making any law that prohibited the free exercise of 
any religion either in peace or war. Without that pro- 
vision there is no telling what restrictive laws might 
have been made which would have worked untold 
hardships upon conscientious persons who preferred 
to put God first, before country, or business, or pri- 
vate, or personal interests of any kind. 

The battle for individual freedom is an old one, 
and, moreover, is one which has had to be fought over 
and over again, for there are always subversive inter- 
ests at work which aim at compelling minorities to 
give-way to majorities. There are those who advocate 
that the easy way out of all such troubles is for the 
minority to fall in line with the majority. But any 
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man who is worthy of the respect of his fellows will 
not violate his principles or yield under pressure to 
the will of a majority on a matter of conscience. On 
questions of moral principle, majorities are often in 
the wrong. The prophet Elijah, who stood alone before 
King Ahab and the prophets of Baal and the as- 
sembled multitudes on Mount Carmel, presents one 
of the noblest examples of history where a man, 
singlehanded, has dared to face a whole nation and 
wage a battle for principle. Who was right then, the 
overwhelming majority or the minority ? 

Moses standing before Pharaoh; Daniel before 
King Belshazzar; Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
before King Nebuchadnezzar; Jeremiah before the 
princes of Israel; Christ before Pilate, and the en- 
raged multitude shouting, “Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him”; Peter and John before the Sanhedrin; Paul 
before Festus and Agrippa; Wycliffe, who defended 
the natural rights of England against ecclesiastical 
presumptions ; Luther, who broke the power of Rome 
in Germany; and the noble army of men and women 
in the Middle Ages who valued an unsullied con- 
science more than life itself—all these have furnished 





illustrious examples of the great principle that in mat- 
ters of conscience the majority can, of right, exercise 
no power over the minority. But, notwithstanding 
these noble examples and the teaching of all history, 
the world is very slow to learn the hatefulness and 
iniquity of intolerance, and the importance of -recog- 
nizing the right of every man and woman to worship 
or not to worship God according to the dictates of the 
individual conscience. 

This right is provided for in the constitution both 
of America and of Australia; and those who enjoy the 
benefits of these liberties which have been bequeathed 
by far-seeing men who had learned from the history of 
the past the importance of conserving individual lib- 
erty, and how to restrict legislators from making laws 
which would rob men of their God-given rights to fol- 
low their own convictions in matters of religion, must 
guard their freedom well, or it will be lost. 

The Australian people fortunately followed the 
noble example of the American founding fathers in 
providing in their Constitution a clause which con- 
serves the right of each and every citizen to follow 
his own religious convictions. 


Paul Revere=American Patriot 


Bix Revere was more than a 
figure on horseback, more than a great 
silversmith, bell caster, powder maker, 
and shrewd leader of Boston’s artisans. 
He was the handy man of the Revolution. 
He helped plant the tree of liberty, and 
lived to enjoy its fruits. By both ancestry 
and environment he was fitted to play a 
part in the War of Independence. His 
father came to the New World as Apollos 
Rivoire at the age of thirteen, one of four 
hundred thousand Huguenots who fled 
from France in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies to find the true meaning of freedom. His 
mother was from an old New England family. 

By 1765, when young Paul Revere was thirty, feel- 
ing against the British in the Colonies was mounting. 
The heavy duties imposed on foreign trade by the 
Navigation Acts were working an economic hardship 
on the colonists. Many shipping concerns failed, and 
there was widespread unemployment. With the threat 
of the Stamp Act, Boston was given over to rioting. 
Nothing was passive about the Colonial resistance. 
Paul Revere shared in the opposition by etching a 
series of political cartoons on copper plate. He joined 
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the Boston Tea Party as one of the “In- 
dians.” About this time he was also ap- 
pointed among others to act as a courier 
for the revolutionary Committee of 
Safety or of Correspondence. On one oc- 
casion he rode from Boston to Philadel- 
phia and back in eleven days, an average 
of sixty-three miles a day on horseback. 
His famous ride to warn of the coming 
of the British soldiers was really one of 
his minor accomplishments. Already ex- 
perienced in the handling of metals, he 
soon was engaged in the casting of cannon from iron 
and brass for the American Army, as well as in the 
manufacturing of gunpowder to fire them. 

After the war he pioneered in the manufacturing of 
copper and brass. Copper sheet from his rolling mill 
at Canton, Massachusetts, was used to sheath the hull 
of the U.S.S. Constitution. He also supplied copper 
sheet for the dome of the State House in Boston and 
the dome of New York’s City Hall. His enterprising 
spirit did much to inaugurate a new day in industry. 
Truly his was the spirit that made America great and 
free.—Adapted from The Spirit of Paul Revere, by 
C. Donald Dallas, a Newcomen Address, 1944. 
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Judge Rules “Church Pact” 


Must Be Kept 


Decision Affects Religion 
of Children 


By ANNE CONBOY 


Gexeva—Jvuver Naruan D. Lapnam, 
referee of the Supreme Court, has given a new ruling 
in a separation case that is unique in this state, it was 
learned yesterday when a decision made late in the 
summer was revealed. 

The Geneva jurist’s ruling in denying a wife’s plea 
for separation from her husband contains the signiti- 
cant pronouncement that ‘a religious contract en- 
tered into at marriage is a legally enforceable one.” 

Names of litigants in the case in point were re- 
quested withheld since they have since the decision 
effected a reconciliation, but the decision that an 
agreement relating to religious training of children 
is “an enforceable contract which in itself should be 
upheld” remains on the statute books of the higher 
court. 





New Decision 


While the Domestic Relations Law provides that 
contragts made between persons contemplating mar- 
riage remain in force after marriage, there has not 
before in this state been a decision that classed an 
agreement on religion as an enforceable legal con- 
tract. 

In the case in point, a mother of two infants who 
had agreed prior to marriage to bring them up in the 
Roman Catholic faith and who herself had voluntarily 
become a convert to that faith, later during the war- 
time absence of her husband dropped all semblance 
of her promised agreement and in action for separate 
maintenance sought that the children’s father, her 
husband, be denied the right to any of their time. 

Justice Lapham ruled in a 33-page decision that 
weighed in detail all factors and phases of the marital 
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disagreement, that this particular course of action on 
the part of the plaintiff wife was a basic and under- 
lying cause of other differences, none of which in 
themselves were sound enough to warrant separation 


under the law. 


Cites Father’s Rights 


Not only did Justice Lapham deny this wife the 
separation she sought but he instructed that the father 
of their children had a legal right to 3 hours of time 
with them one day a week and that when each reached 
the age of 5 years the father might after application 
for court authority place the child in a parochial 
school nearest the mother’s home. 

—Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, 
Nov. 4, 1947. 


Public Funds for Public Schools 


A tor or propte in this country have re- 
mained comfortably undisturbed over discussions of 
the use of public funds in some states to transport 
children to parochial schools. Even when one case 
was fought through the United States Supreme Court, 
the impression still prevailed that the issue was a 
minor one, involving only a minute part of public 
school funds. This is far from true. The outlay for 
such transportation would not only be immense in 
itself, but the bars of separation of church and state 
once let down, the way would be open for the eventual 
transfer to the state—or nation, as the case may be— 
of the major costs of operating the parochial schools. 
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It is important to realize, moreover, that the issue 
is not merely one of dollars. It is one of sound prin- 
ciple—a, principle that affects religion and govern- 
ment as well as the cause of public education. ... 

It is folly to permit this trend to continue unar- 
rested in a nation [in] which separation of church 
and state has long been held basic to religious freedom 
and sound government. And-it should be added that 
it is fiscal folly to try to support extra schools in a 
community instead of concentrating on building one 
strong system. Unfortunately, there has been a dis- 
position to view this question as an issue between 
Catholics and Protestants. That is not the case. The 
principle involved holds true whether the parochial 
schools be sponsored by Catholics or by any one of 
the many Protestant denominations. Once state funds 
are liverted to denominational enterprise, the link 
between church and state is forged. 

It is the government’s duty to supply the best pos- 
sible school facilities and make them available to all 
children, with teaching strictly on a non-sectarian 
basis. When the government departs from this sound 
principle, it opens the way for endless trouble and 
perhaps for some form of religious oppression later 
on. If some parents wish to decline the facilities the 


> EDITOR! 


U.S. Supreme Court Outlaws Reli- 
gious Teaching in Public Schools 


Tur Supreme Covrr or tue Unirep 
Srates on March 8 rendered an 8 to 1 decision 
against the teaching of religion in the public schools. 
This decision was not rendered because the Supreme 
Court was hostile to religion but as Justice Black, who 
wrote the majority decision, said, rather, the majority 
were preserving the free exercise of religion that was 
guaranteed by the First Amendment. The Amend- 
ment rested on the idea that “both religion and govern- 
ment can best work to achieve their lofty aims if each 
is left free from the other.” The case came before the 
court on appeal from Champaign, [llinois, where 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews conducted religious 
classes in the public school buildings under permission 
of the school board and under the supervision of the 
city council of religious education. Justice Black said 
that when public buildings were used to spread reli- 
gious doctrines and the public power was employed 
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state furnishes, and send their children to private 
schools, that is their privilege—and, incidentally, it 
is their financial problem. If all denominations de- 
manded and receited public support for their de- 
nominational schools, we might as well abolish the 
public school system: There would be no need for it, 
since’:most of the children would be in religious 
schools. 

The principle of the separation of church and state 
has been so deeply imbedded in the consciousness of 
the American people that it seems strange to find a 
proposal of this sort being given serious consideration 
by our courts and legislative bodies. This sound prin- 
ciple grew out of the manifest evils of state religious 
establishments at the time this country was settled 
and while it was attaining the status of a free nation. 
Refugees from Europe flocked here to eseape religious 
persecution and be able to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. Thus the separa- 
tion of church and state became the bedrock of reli- 
gious freedom in this country. We must keep them 
separate as a safeguard of religious liberty. 


—Editorial from the Northern Virginia 
Daily, Feb. 5, 1948. 








by law to force children to go to school to provide pu- 
pils for religious classes, “this is not separation of 
church and state.” 

Justice Frankfurter, who joined the majority, said 
in his additional written opinion that a hundred 
years ago the States were torn by fierce disputes over 
religious teaching in the public schools—which were 
then getting their start in this country. He pointed out 
that many public men—tliemselves devoted church- 
goers—such as Horace Mann, President Grant, Jere- 
miah Black, and Elihu Root, agreed that the schools 
must never be given over to the use of any religious 
group. “We renew our conviction,” Frankfurter said 
in closing, “that we have staked the very existence of 
our country on the faith that complete separation 
between the state and religion is best for the state and 
best for religion. If nowhere else, in the relation be- 


tween church and state ‘good fences make good neigh- 
bors.’ ” 

If the Supreme Court had decided that teaching 
religion to the children in the public schools against 
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che protest of taxpayers and patrons was constitu- 
tional, it would have opened the floodgates for a deluge 
of religious legislation, and it would have paved the 
way for a union of church and state. 

This decision is a victory for the cause of religious 
freedom. It fortifies the fundamental principles of 
the separation of church and state, one of which is that 
no taxpayer can be compelled by law to support a re- 
ligion in which he has no faith. 

If a religious denomination wishes to educate its 
children in the doctrines of its faith, it ought to give 
such instruction in its own schools instead of trench- 
ing upon the public schools. The church and the state 
function in different spheres, and each should operate 
freely and independently in its distinctive sphere 
without interference from the other. This is impos- 
sible when their interests and functions are allied and 
commingled. Any alliance between the church and 
the state is fraught with grave dangers, and leads to 
religious controversies and political bickerings. 

This decision is not a blow against religion or the 
teaching of religion, but directs the teaching of reli- 
gion to the proper channels, which are the home, the 
church, and the church school, and at private instead 
of at public expense. ; 

The tax-supported schools were never established to 
train children in the various tenets of religious faith 
in our American system of government. Every tax- 
payer was given a guarantee under our constitution 
that he would never be compelled to support a reli- 
gious establishment, not even of his own faith, much 
less one contrary to it. 

The conscience of one single individual is just as 
sacred in this respect as that of 999,000,000. The gov- 
ernment under our constitution is bound to protect the 
individual in the enjoyment of his opinions, whether 
those opinions are right or wrong, so long as the indi- 
vidual in the exercise of his opinions does not infringe 
upon the equal rights of his fellow men. The state 
must remain neutral upon the subject of religion and 
religious obligations. Distinctly religious offenses can- 
not, in justice, be punished by the state. The church 
must néver lean upon the state as a crutch. Religious 
freedom and independence is worth far more to the 
church than the precarious and treacherous patronage 
of the government. Cai Be 


Federal Aid to Parochial Schools 


We wisn ro warn our READERS concerning 
two bills about to be considered in Congress, which 
contain provisions against which we think those who 
have a regard for the separation of church and state 
will wish to protest. 
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These bills provide large sums of Federal money 
to be spent through State agencies to aid the public 
schools. With this main proposition we are not con- 
cerning ourselves. 

But these bills specify that the money taken from 
the Federal treasury shall be spent in aid of whatever 
schools the State constitutions and laws permit. In 
at least sixteen States, this means that Federal funds 
can be paid out in aid of parochial schools. In other 
States, as well as in these, attempts by parochial 
schools to obtain these funds will cause irritation, 
bitterness, and undoubtedly litigation. 

These bills, which open the way for large grants to 
parochial schools, are the so-called Taft bill, S 472, 
now on the Senate calendar, and the so-called Me- 
Cowen bill, H 2953, now in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. Your Senators and Congress- 
men will be interested in knowing what you think 
of the provision these bills make, which permits Fed- 
eral aid to go to parochial schools. oars: 


Sectarian School’s Rules No In- 
fringement of Religious Liberty 


Ax Assoctatep Press pispatcH from 
Cleveland, Ohio, which appeared in the Grand Rapids 
Herald of January 11, 1948, said: 

“Some 155 Catholic students at Baldwin-Wallace 
College will meet Sunday night to determine whether 
they will follow eight other undergraduate Catholics, 
who have resigned in protest to a required course in 
religion. 

“President Louis C. Wright of the nearby Berea 
College announced withdrawal of the eight students 
from the Methodist institution Saturday night, and 
said the Catholics also objected to required attendance 
at chapel programs. 

“Among those resigning were Brian McCall, East 
Palestine, Ohio, basketball forward. 

“Mser. Vincent B. Balmat, chancellor of the Cleve- 
land Catholie Diocese, declared: ‘A Catholic may not 
under any circumstance or pretext attend a class of 
this kind.’ 

“Dr. Wright replied in a statement ‘if the authori- 
ties of the Catholic Church feel obliged to dictate to 
students who are members of that church, the college 
raises no objection. Its trustees, administration and 
faculty will continue to encourage the free search for 
truth, genuine scholarship and personal religion.’ 

“¢There has been no change in required chapel 
programs and courses in religion for 100 years,’ he 
continued. ‘This is stated in the college catalogue, and 
each student has this information upon entering 


college.’ ” 
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America, January 31, 1948, treated this incident 
editorially, saying: 

“Baldwin-Wallace College, a Methodist co-educa- 
tional institution at Berea, Ohio, with an enrollment 
last year of 1,560, has got into the national news these 
past weeks. So have the 163 Catholic students regis- 
tered at Baldwin-Wallace who have been required to 
attend Protestant chapel services and take eight hours 
of credit in the philosophy of religion. Upon learn- 
ing of the situation, the Cleveland diocesan chancery 
examined the religion text in use and came to this 
judgment: ‘This study of religion denies or makes 
light of the fundamental doctrines of the faith; it 
teaches positive error; it tends toward agnosticism 
and destroys all objective standards of belief and con- 
duct.’ Accordingly the chancery advised the Catholic 
students that as long as this religion course and 
chapel attendance are compulsory they cannot in 
conscience remain at Baldwin-Wallace. The incident 
is instructive. Its obvious moral, of course, is that 
Catholic students belong in Catholic colleges—and 
Catholic colleges in the vicinity of Baldwin-Wallace 
stand ready to accept the 163 Catholics for the Feb- 
ruary term. No one doubts Baldwin-Wallace’s right to 
put religion and chapel services into its scheme of 
education. But in doing so it should respect and pro- 
tect the principle Protestants talk about a good deal, 
the principle of freedom of conscience. The Catholic 
position on this is clear and secure. Faith is a free 
acceptance of God’s revelation. While its acceptance 
is a moral obligation for those who have come to see 
honestly that it is necessary and good, it cannot be 
forced on anyone either openly or covertly. Non- 
Catholics who attend Catholic colleges—of whom 
there are many thousands—will indeed be in an at- 
mosphere of Catholic conviction and practice, but they 
will find that the integrity of their conscience is guar- 
anteed and respected by the very principles of Catho- 
lic belief. We doubt if a single Catholic college in the 
United States requires non-Catholic students either to 
attend Catholic religious services or Catholic religion 
courses. Protestants would be the first to protest 
should a Catholic college follow the Baldwin-Wallace 
pattern. No Catholic college will do so precisely be- 
cause that would do violence to its principles.” 

Two sentences in this editorial will bear a bit of 
notice. After admitting that Baldwin-Wallace, a 
Methodist college, has a right to “put religion and 
chapel services into its scheme of education,” the 
writer, by the very next sentence, charges that to re- 
quire the students who come to this school to attend 
these services is a violation of “the principles of free- 
dom of conscience.” Not so. No one has to go to Bald- 
win-Wallace who doesn’t want to go. When religion 
is taught in the public schools, it is a case of force, 
because children must attend. A provision for enfore- 
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ing attendance is a part of the law. If Catholic pupils 
were forced to go to Baldwin-Wallace there could be 
a charge of violation of freedom of conscience. The 
Methodists and their friends—we don’t know the 
exact working of the plan—furnish the money and 
have a right to say what shali be taught in their own 


school. H. H. V. 


Catholics Discriminated Against 


THE EVANGELIST, a weekly Roman 
Catholic periodical, official organ of the Albany 
(N.Y.) Diocese, of November 7, 1947, says that “‘con- 
siderable resentment has been aroused in Catholic and 
unprejudiced non-Catholic circles by the official resur- 
rection of an old anti-Catholic practice barring the na- 
tion’s 3,000,000 Catholics from presenting their loyal 
congratulations to King George on the occasion of 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding on November 20 to 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten. . . . ‘Millions of Cath- 
olies, faithful subjects of the King, will be discrimi- 
nated against.’ . . . Deputies from 21 ‘privileged 
bodies’ go to Buckingham Palace next week to present 
congratulations directly to the King. All the big reli- 
gious bodies, except Catholics, will be there, not only 
the Established Church of England but also the Free 
Churches, the Church of Scotland, the Quakers and 
two Jewish groups. .. . ‘The Roman Catholic Church 
is not one of the privileged bodies.’ ” 

Certainly this is a discrimination that is manifestly 
unjust and the British law of Puritan origin ought to 
be repealed. The Catholics should enjoy equal privi- 
leges before the law with all other religious bodies. 

But in England there is an established church, and 
it is to be expected that some religious bodies. should 
receive an unfavorable position. (This ought not 
to be.) . 

All churches should enjoy the equal protection of 
the laws of the country, no matter how small the 
minority groups may be. Every government ought to 
be neutral on the subject of religion and not grant 
special privileges to any church. On the principle of a 
true separation of church and state, the church is free 
and independent from state domination and the state 
is free in civil things, independent of church interfer- 
ence. A union of church and state always results in dis- 
criminatory legislation in favor of the legally estab- 
lished religion. C. 8. L. 


“Bar Public School Religion’’ 


Tue New York Daily News of December 
8, 1947, states that major Jewish religious groups 
have petitioned the United States Supreme Court to 
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declare unconstitutional religious instruction in pub- 
lic schools during school hours. The petition filed by 
the Synagogue Council of America and the National 
Community Relations Advisory Couneil, states that 
by permitting religious instruction in public school 
classrooms, school authorities show preference for one 
religion over another and “aid religion in violation of 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments.” These Jew- 
ish groups further declare in their petition that “in 
Jewish history and tradition, religious instruction has 
always been regarded as a most sacred responsibility. 
The overwhelming majority of Jewish children volun- 
tarily attended after-hour and Sunday schools. 

“We believe that the responsibility for religious 
education may not and should not be shared by the 
public school system. . . . The United States has 
escaped much of the bitter religious conflict and sec- 
tarian strife which have riven other parts of the world. 

“That good fortune has been due largely to two of 
the truly great contributions the American people 
have made to western civilization: the concept of 
separation of church and state and the free public 
school system.” 

The Public Education Society of San Francisco, 
California, made a survey of released-time religious 
programs in 57 cities of California, and reported 
their findings as follows: “The plan is a failure in 
California’s public schools measured by any conceiv- 
able yardstick. 

“Tn most cases neither the teacher or the public has 
been considered before the released time plan has been 
put into operation. ... A child is in public schools only 
one ninth of the year, and there is eight ninths of the 
year, including summer vacations, in which to give 
weekday religious education. There is little or no 
excuse for disrupting the school program for released 
time plans which tend to make the publie schools a 
police arm of the churches.” 

It is becoming more and more evident that the re- 
leased-time plan to teach religion to the children in 
our public schools to partisan religious groups in ac- 
cordance with sectarian creeds does not develop in the 
children the spirit of peace and brotherly love but the 
spirit of strife, bordering frequently on acts of actual 
violence, as the children become more conscious of 
their divisive creeds and group prejudices. In several 
instances the friction between divergent sects has be- 
come so tense that the parents whose children had to 
suffer humiliating experiences and abuse as the result 
of the released-time scheme, have resorted to the courts 
to obtain relief. 

If the promoters of this un-American plan, which 
in some places they have imposed upon our public 
schools, were wise, they would voluntarily withdraw 
it before they are compelled to retreat by the courts 
of the land. ©. 4.1 
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Congratulations to the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education 


Tue Reticrovs Liserty Association OF 
Amertca, which stands for the complete separation of 
church and state, commends the Commission on 
Higher Education for its recommendation that the 
Federal Government proffer financial aid to publicly 
tax-supported educational institutions exclusively. 

This shows that the majority of the members of the 
Commission on Higher Education who favored grant- 
ing Federal scholarships and fellowships and making 
them available to all youths of every religious or non- 
religious persuasion, provided they avail themselves 
of the grant at State-supported institutions, had a 
very clear conception of our American way of life and 
of our unique system of civil government. 

They recognized the natural right that the Federal 
Government had to supervise and control all institu- 
tions which it subsidized, saying in its report that any 
school accepting public funds should also accept “the 
right of the people as a whole to exercise review and 
control of the educational policies and procedures of 
that institution.” This is in complete agreement with 
the Supreme Court of the United States when it said 
that the Government has a right “to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” 

It is most heartening to know that there are some 
agencies of our Government that have the courage 
to withstand this pressure and direct the general tax 
funds of the Government into the proper channels, 
when some religious organizations lay claim to finan- 
cial aid from the.Government treasury for the sup- 
port of their religious educational institutions. 

Any religious educational institution which desires 
to carry on its own peculiar plan of education and 
specialized inquiry in the scientific and religious 
spheres without Government interference had better 
not sell out its freedom and independence of action by 
accepting Government subsidies. For just as surely 
as the night follows the day, just so certainly will the 
Government control and administer whatever it sub- 
sidizes. The Government would be grossly remiss in 
its duty toward the taxpayers if it did not supervise 
and manage what it subsidizes. Any taxpayer has a 
right to demand a strict accounting, and can appeal to 
the courts for redress if the Government should at- 
tempt to compel him to support a religion—his own 
or any other. 

We therefore congratulate the Commission on 
Higher Edueation in upholding the fundamental 
principles of our American system of government 
relative to a complete separation of church and state, 
and for avoiding the danger of forming a financial 
alliance between our Federal Government and reli- 
gious educational institutions. Oi. Bs 
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Why Religion Is Not Taught 
in Publie Schools 


THE EVANGELIST, a Roman Catholic 
magazine, under date of November 14, 1947, states 
that the reason religion is excluded “from tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions is” because “of the 
tragic inability of Protestants to agree on how Chris- 
tianity should be taught.” 

We remember very well when bills were introduced 
in the various State legislatures requiring the Bible to 
be read without comment in the public schools of the 
State that the Catholic priests joined the Jewish 
rabbis in protesting the enactment of such bills into 
law. The argument of the Catholic priests was that it 
was not fair to compel Catholic children in the public 
schools to listen to the reading of a Protestant Bible 
even when no comments were made, and the Jewish 
rabbis objected to having the New Testament read to 
Jewish children. So the reason why religion is not 
taught in the publie schools cannot be laid at the 
door of Protestants altogether. We have seen Catholic 
priests, Jewish rabbis, and Protestant ministers all 
appear together before legislative committees protest- 
ing against the teaching of Christianity in tax-sup- 
ported schools, in order not to compel a taxpayer to 
support religious dogmas in which he had no faith 
being taught. Thus the conscience of every taxpayer 
is protected no matter what his religious persuasion. 

Catholics twit the Protestants for heing divided 
while worshiping the same God and teaching the same 
Bible. But we find the Catholic churches likewise di- 
vided, into the Roman Catholic, the Greek Catholic, 
and the Catholic Apostolic church. We also find di- 
vided teaching within the Roman Catholic Church. 
Religious practices are not uniform within the Roman 
Church. The adherents of that church even differ on 
the matter of the separation of church and state. Not 
all Catholics believe that it is beneficial to either to 
be united with the other. 

Real religion, whether called Protestant, Jewish, or 
Catholic, must recognize everyone’s right to believe 
and teach according to the dictates of his own con- 
science without interference from civil authorities so 
long as he does not contravene the equal rights of 
others. C. 8. L. 


What Constitutes Bigotry 
and Intolerance? 


Whuen rue Uniren Stares went to war 
against Hitler’s military machine, there were loud 
cries from some quarters that the United States was 
becoming militaristic. We are reminded of this when 
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we hear the cry of “bigot” used against anyone who 
opposes attempts to breach the wall of separation be- 
tween church and state. 

On January: 12, 1948, there was issued to the pub- 
lic press A Manifesto in the name of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, over the signature of five very well-known 
and widely respected individuals. This Manifesto de- 
clared that the endeavors of the society which pub- 
lished it would be ‘‘(1) to revive in the public mind a 
clear understanding of the constitutional basis upon 
which religious liberty has been guaranteed, (2) to 
redress the specific violations which have recently 
come into force, and (3) to resist further encroach- 
ments upon this constitutional principle.” It further 
states that, “It is no part of our purpose to propa- 
gandize the Protestant faith or any other, nor to criti- 
cize or oppose the teaching or internal practices of 
the Roman Catholic Church or any other,” and that 
there was ‘“‘no connection or sympathy with any move- 
ment that is tinged with religious fanaticism. . . . Our 
operations, therefore, are not inspired by any religious 
differences, but by a common conviction concerning 
the religious liberty of all faiths.” 

The next day after the issuance of this Manifesto 
the Knights of Columbus, over the signature of John 
E. Swift, Supreme Knight, accused the new organiza- 
tion of “intolerance.” The terms “absurd” and ‘‘com- 
plete disregard for facts” were also used in criticizing 
the Manifesto. On the same day Bishop James E. 
Kearney of the Rochester, New York, Roman Catho- 
lic Diocese, referring to the fact that Dr. Poteat, 
President of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
is president of the new organization, regretted that 
“Rochester becomes a sort of national center for 
bigotry and religious hatred.” The Catholic weekly 
America, in its issue of January 24, called the Mani- 
festo “intemperate.” It is declared that the position 
taken in the Manifesto indicates “division among the 
people of this country” “congenial to the totalitarians 
today.” It declared that it is very injurious to the 
cause of civil liberties when complaints “rest upon a 
fictitious or a dubious foundation,” and that the 
Manifesto’s entire case “is based upon an unwar- 
ranted and biased interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution.” It seconds 
Mr. Swift’s use of the word “intolerance.” On Jan- 
uary 26 Archbishop McNicholas of the Roman Catho- 
lic Diocese of Cincinnati, whose see gained notoriety 
in the Catholic vs. Protestant struggle over the North 
College Hill public school system, called the Mani- 
festo “not only anti-Catholic but anti-American.” 
He said the Manifesto was “bound to arouse intoler- 
ance, suspicion, hatred, and conflict between religious 
groups.” Archbishop MeNicholas spoke in the name 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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It is easy to call names. It is less easy, but much 
more satisfactory, to refrain from name calling, and 
to point out the dangers in what is being done in this 
country to threaten religious liberty: a liberty that is 
ours be¢ause we have succeeded so far, and to a re- 
markable extent, in keeping church and state separate, 
as provided in the United States Constitution. To 
challenge efforts being made today by some ecclesi- 
astics to breach the wall of separation between govern- 
ment and church, which was brought into being by our 
political forefathers, and which has been maintained 
by genuine Americanism ever since, is no more 
“bigotry” or “intolerance,” than it is “rowdyism” to 
shout warnings against efforts to disturb the peace. It 
takes no great amount of calm, quiet study to deter- 
mine who the aggressors are in the struggle over basic 
American constitutional principles. It is not “absurd,” 
“without foundation,” “bigoted,” or “intolerant” to 
warn against such aggression. 

On the day the Manifesto under discussion was 
issued, we heard Dr. J. M. Dawson, recording secre- 
tary of the organization responsible for issuing the 
Manifesto, refer to the fact that it could be expected 
that anyone opposing the aggression of ecclesiastics 
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upon religious liberty in this country might be called 
communistic. He further remarked that the new or- 
ganization was not at all in this category; that in this 
fight for religious liberty it is not a question of either 


ecclesiastical totalitarianism or political totalitarian- 
ism. It is a question of “neither-nor.” Defenders of 
genuine religious liberty in this country are to be 
found neither in the ranks of the ecclesiastics who 
threaten religious liberty, nor in the ranks of totali- 


tarianism. ¥. H. Y. 


Waldensian Religious Liberty 


Tuis year rue Watpensian Cuvrcn is 
celebrating the 100th Anniversary of liberation. For 
over 700 years, and perhaps for a millennium or more, 
the group of humble Christians now called Walden- 
sians lived and worshiped in the quiet valleys of the 
Italian Piedmont. 

But those valleys were not always quiet. Thirty 
times systematic persecutions, sometimes by armed 
forces, were directed against these people. But they 
have survived, and today they number about 50,000 
members. 

In 1848, the king of Sardinia, Charles Albert, 
whose realm then included the Piedmont, granted to 
the Waldensians full civil rights. The new Italian 
constitution grants religious liberty. We hope its 
provisions will be entirely effective. 

We felicitate the Waldensians on their present 


progress under liberty. F. H. Y. 





Congressman Mathews on Liberty 


< 
Oy Fesrvary 17, Congressman Mathews 


asked unanimous consent to address the House of Rep- 
resentatives for one-half minute. No objection was 
offered and Mr. Mathews said: 

“Mr. Speaker, liberty is not the right to do what 
you choose; it is the responsibility of choosing to do 
what is right.” 


BOSH! 


British Union of Church 
and State? 


OccastonaLty WHEN THIS JOURNAL inti- 
mates that Britain has a union of church and state we 
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are called to task by those who contend that this is not 
so. We wonder what such folk would do with a state- 
ment made by Dr. Hewlett Johnson, bishop of Bir- 
mingham, who is sometimes referred to as the “red 
dean,” who, in defense of some of the things he was 
teaching, said that Ramsay MacDonald, who was 
prime minister of Great Britain in 1931, appointed 
him to his post “precisely because I had long urged 
that socialism was not only scientific but the logical 
consequence in our age of Christian morality.” 

Ramsay MacDonald, the premier of his country, 
appointed a Christian minister to a particular post, so 
the one appointed says. Such a thing would be possible 
only under a union of church and state. If this is not 
such a union, what is it ? 
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1788 Sunday Law Out of Date 


Ix Sayvitte, Lone Isianp, a man worked 
on Sunday building a chicken coop. A statute, dating 
from 1788, was invoked, and the man was brought to 
trial on December 12 last. A jury of two men and four 
women, after four minutes of deliberation, freed the 
defendant. 

Commenting on the ease, the Plain Dealer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of December 14, said: 

“At Sayville, Long Island, a 50-year-old resident 
haled into court on a charge of building a chicken coop 
on Sunday is set free by verdict of a jury of two men 
and four women. 

“He is free although no denial was offered. He is 
free although the law under which the action was 
brought prohibits all labor on Sunday ‘excepting the 
works of necessity and charity.’ 

“Neither did the defendant claim protection by vir- 
ture of these circumstances. He did build a chicken 
coop on Sunday, and there he was to answer for it. Yet 
he goes free. 

“The jury held the law, put on the books in 1788, 
out of date. And we can add that was an understate- 
ment by the jury.” 


Baptists Reject Public 
School Bible Teaching 


Ir ts reErorteD from Atlanta that in Oc- 
tober of last year, representatives of ninety-six Bap- 
tist churches agreed to give more time to week-day 
religious education, but also rejected the plan for 
Bible teaching in the public schools. 

It is well for the churches of the land to recognize 
their responsibility to give religious instruction to 
béth old and young. It is also well for them to realize 
that their obligation in this matter cannot be dele- 
gated to state-supported public schools. Schools estab- 
lished to serve all the people, and paid for out of taxes 
provided for by all the people, cannot properly give 
religious instruction for divergent faiths. 


Sunday Law Ruled Discriminatory 


Aw Assoctatep Press pispatcH from 
New Orleans under date of February 16 reports that 
“the Louisiana Supreme Court today declared uncon- 
stitutional a part of the ‘Sunday Law’ of 1886 which 
permits hotels and boarding houses to sell wine for 
table use on the Sabbath, but prevents. restaurants 
from doing the same. 
“The majority opinion was written by Associate 
Justice Nat W. Bond. 
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“The case originated in Lafayette parish, when 
Adam Trahan, restaurant owner, and an employe, 
Arista Jackson, were charged with having sold a glass 
of wine to a customer on Sunday. 

“The Supreme Court held the ‘Sunday Law’ was 
discriminatory against the defendants. The court fur- 
ther ruled that the trial judge should have granted a 
motion to quash the charges on that ground. 

“Justice Bond said a possible reason for the dis- 
crimination in the 1886 act was that in those days 
only persons living in hotels or boarding houses ate 
there.” 

We have always held that Sunday laws are religious 
laws and as they are often applied they are discrimina- 
tory. We believe civil statute books are not the place 
for any kind of religious laws. 


A New Organization Favors 
Religious Liberty 


A xew oreanization called PROTES- 
TANTS AND OTHER AMERICANS UNITED 
FOR SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
released to the press on January 12 last what it was 
pleased to call A Manifesto. This document has 
brought a variety of opinions from many commenta- 
tors. With its “Immediate Objectives,” which follow, 
we do not know how anyone can find fault: 

“1. To enlighten and mobilize public opinion in 
support of religious liberty as this monumental prin- 
ciple of democracy has been embodied and imple- 
mented in the Constitution by the separation of church 
and state. 

“2. To resist every attempt by law or the adminis- 
tration of law further to widen the breach in the wall 
of separation of church and state. 

“3. To demand the immediate discontinuance of 
the ambassadorship to the papal head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“4. To work for the repeal of any law now on the 
statute books of any State which sanctions the grant- 
ing of aid to church schools from the public school 
treasury. 

“5. To invoke the aid of the courts in maintaining 
the integrity of the Constitution with respect to the 
separation of church and state, wherever and in what- 
ever form the issue arises, and, specifically, to strive 
by appropriate constitutional means to secure a recon- 
sideration of the two decisions of the Supreme Court 
upholding the use of tax funds (a) for providing the 
pupils of parochial schools with free textbooks and 
(b) for the transportation of pupils to parochial 
schools. 

“6. To call out and unite all patriotic citizens in 
a concerted effort to prevent the passage of any law by 
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Congress which allots to church schools any portion 
of a Federal appropriation for education, or which 
explicitly or implicitly permits the States to make 
such allotment of Federal funds. This purpose in no 
wise prejudices pro or con the propriety of a Federal 
grant in aid of public education. 

“7, To give all possible aid to the citizens of any 
community or State who are seeking to protect their 
public schools from sectarian domination, or resisting 
any other assault upon the principle of separation of 
church and state. 

“8, In seeking these objectives we are determined 
to pursue a course that cannot be justly characterized 
as anti-Catholic, or as motivated by anti-Catholic 
animus. As Protestants, we can be called anti-Catholic 
only in the sense in which every Roman Catholic is 
anti-Protestant. Profound differences separate us in 
the area of religious faith, but these differences have 
no relevancy in the pursuit of our objectives as clearly 
defined in this manifesto. The issue of separation of 
church and state has arisen in the political area, and 
we propose to meet it there.” 


Indian Persecution 


Accorpine To NEWS REPORT under date of 
November 26 (INS)—a full-blooded Zia Indian filed 
suit in the U.S. District Court in Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
to invoke the 14th amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion against the Zia Pueblo in Sandoval county, New 
Mexico. 

“Viviano Herrera alleges that he has been denied 
communal rights, because he joined the Protestant 
Christian Church, and had desisted from participa- 
tion in Indian ceremonials, dances, and ‘the worship 
of idols.’ - ° 

“The Indian seeks $3,000 damages and a declara- 
tory judgment holding that the action of the pueblo 
is contrary to the 14th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, and that he is ‘privileged to worship God accord- 
ing to his own belief.’ 

“Herrera said that his membership in the pueblo 
was cancelled in 1940 on charges that he refused to 
do community ditch work, take part in community 
hunting, gathering of wood for pueblo officials, and 
other community chores. 

“When he denied the charges, he was told, accord- 
ing to his complaint, that the real reason for his ex- 
pulsion was his joining the Christian Church. He 
alleged that he has been prevented from watering or 
pasturing stock on pueblo lands, and has been de- 
prived of the use of communal farm lands formerly 
assigned to him. 

“The Zia has a population of 235, and is noted for 
giving the state of New Mexico its device for its state 
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flag, the Zia sun symbol.”—Arizona Republic, Nov. 
27, 1947. 

It is reported that all of the Pueblo tribes of New 
Mexico are nominally members of the Catholic 
Church. Surely persecution is not used against this 
man because he happens to have joined a Protestant 


body. 


Sunday Law Enforcement 
in South Africa 


Ir 1s rEPorTED that in South Africa the 
Dutch Reformed Church, supported by a branch of at 
least one other Protestant church, has lately been pe- 
titioning the government for strict enforcement of 
laws on the statute books prohibiting entertainment 
on Sunday. Opposing such enforcement is the Reli- 
gious Liberty Association of South Africa. 

The proponents of Sunday laws in the United 
States generally emphasize the fact that they are par- 
ticularly opposed to commercial entertainments on 
Sunday. But it appears that in South Africa even 
charitable programs are charged with exercising a 
“ “desecrating’ influence.”” Some such entertainments 
have been prohibited. Apparently permission is given 
only for charitable entertainments when the local 
authorities are convinced there will be no “desecrat- 
ing” influence. 

This is a dangerous kind of censorship. 

Once begun tyranny is hard to stop. 

We wonder whether or not charitable benefit con- 
certs and similar entertainments are the worst things 
with which churchmen in South Africa have to 
contend. 


Conscientious Objector Protected 


An Assocratep Press pispatcu of No- 
vember 20, 1947, from Albany, New York, reported 
that “the court of appeals ruled unanimously today 
that a conscientious objector to war service could not 
be denied admission to the bar in New York State. 
The State’s highest tribunal decided in favor of 
Charles J. Steinbugler, Jr., of Brooklyn and sent his 
case back to the appellate division ‘for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with the opinion herein.’ 
The record showed that Steinbugler in 1940 notified 
selective service that he could not serve in the armed 
forces on conscientious grounds.” 

This decision appeals to us as much more in line 
with the spirit of America than the action of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois which upheld a State agency 
which refused to license Clyde Wilson Summers to 
practice law in the courts of Illinois because he is con- 
scientiously opposed to participation in war. 
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Constitutional Liberty 





I. His matchless eulogy on General Washington in 1832. Daniel Webster 
closed with these words: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne. or their effects overcome. If disastrous war 
should sweep our commerce from the ocean. another generation might renew it, if 
it exhaust our treasury. future industry may replenish it; if it desolate and lay waste 
our fields, still, under a new cultivation. they will grow green again, and ripen to 
future harvests. ¢ 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capitol were to crumble, if 
its lofty pillars should fall. and its gorgeous decorations be all covered by the dust 
of the valley. All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-proportioned columns of constitutional 
liberty? . 

“Who shall frame together the skillful architecture which unites national 
sovereignty with State rights, individual security. and Public prosperity? 

“No. if these columns fall. they will be raised not again. Like the Colli- 
seum and the Parthenon, they will be destined to a mournful and melancholy im- 
mortality. Bitterer tears. however, will flow over them than were ever shed over the 
monuments of Roman or Grecian art: for they will be the monuments of a more glori- 
ous edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional American liberty. 
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